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O matter how well a man’s “‘haberdashed,” if his clothes are wrong. Ours have the smart 
style and high quality that give distinction to everything you put on. 
Send for the new Style Book; six cents; shows many models. 
mg » 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
Chic ago Boston New York 
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of six pairs 
this 
“If anv or all of these 


adnea” Sox is 

guarantee : 
sox come to holes within six months 
we will 


from the day you buy them, 


replace them free.” This means just 


what it says. Only 46 out of 1,000 


pairs ever come back for replacement. 
But you sox tor 


don’t buy your 


wear only. You want them soft, cool 
and well-fitting, and we make ‘“Hole- 
proof”? Sox to meet every requirement. 


You have only to see them at your 
dealer’s to prove to yourself that they’re 


just what you want. 


We spend $30,000 a year 


for Inspection Alone 


Eighty people do nothing else but 


examine the goods to see that they 


are perfect. Each pair is twice closely 


scrutinized before it is sent from our 





factory. We buy only the best 3-ply 
varns that the market affords—regard- 


less of price fluctuations. 


We reinforce so that our sox have 
6-ply heels and toes, yet neither is 
made thick or harsh, for our yarns are 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton--cost- 
ing an average of 73¢ per lb. 

We could buy lower grade 1-ply 
and 


2-ply yarns at an average of 
35c but the sox would be weak—and 
they would feel harsh. 


that kind. 


oleoroo 
Sox 


last you SIX 


the ‘fit,’ 


Nobody wants 


months—and have all of 


perfect comtort and style 


that you like in your sox. 








Don’t be prejudiced — read below 





Let Holeproof Sox 
Sell Themselves to You 


Please learn that the only difference be- 


tween the best unguaranteed sox and *«*Hole- 


proof ’” is that ««Holeproof”’ wear longer. 
Examine them. Notice how soft and light 
they are. Compare any brand of sox with 


“««Holeproof.’? Then iet «*Holeproof’’ show 


how they wear. 








and extra light weight for midsummer wear. Black, 
light and dark tan 
14 to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. 
One color or assorted to order. 


eight. Black, tan, 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 


irs, $3 Extra light weight. Black, navy blue 


Sizes, g's to 12. 


silk. 6 pairs, $3. 
black. Sizes 





One apparatus we use cost us $5,000. It 
does nothing but filter and soften the water 
we use for our dves. 

But that is important. 

And we are installing a group of expensive machines 
simply because they make better one stitch only 2% 
inches long. 

These are a few of the reasons why you should buy 


“<«Holeproof’’ Sox 


15,000 Pairs Every Day 


to supply the demand. 


Now we must make 


No knitting business could attain 
such proportions without a best-quality product. 

In «*Holeproof’’ alone can you get all that vou /ike 
in sox—p/us six months’ 
alone, 


wear—guaranteed. For we, 
spend enough money on process and yarns to put 
the guality needed. 
Please learn what a comfort it is to wear ‘‘Holeproof ”’ 
They cost you no more. They outwear many pairs ot 
the best unguaranteed sox, so they really cost /ess. 


«‘Holeproof’’ Sox never wrinkle, stretch, fade, crock 
We use the best dyes to be had. Our 


We sterilize 


nor ‘‘rust.’’ 
colors are fast. twice in the making. 
' —_—— 


Try Holeproof Sox 
They are the original guaranteed sox. 
so well made. 


No others are 


like silk 
«‘Holeproot’’ Sox are guaranteed six months. 
Nearly all pairs of ««Holeproof’’ Sox wear longer. 


They are soft, cool and stylish. ‘They fit 
gloves. 
If your dealer does not have genuine ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
order direct 
Remit in any convenient wav. Mail the 
coupon and we will 


Sox, bearing the ‘‘Holeproot’’ ‘Trade-mark, 


from us. 


ship you the sox promptly and 


prepay transportation charges. 


And remember—the ‘‘Holeproot’’ guarantee protects 


you. If the socks come to holes and darning within six 


months, you get new sox FREE. 


| Cut out the Coupon, now, to remind you 





How to Order 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $2. Medium, light, 


, navy blue and pearl gray Sizes, 


Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium 
and black with white feet. 


We 72 hi 
Holeproof Lustre-Sox—Finished like silk. 6 
rgundy red, light and dark tan and pearl gray. Name 


Address 





Holeproof Lustre-Stockings— Finished like 
Extra light weight. Tan and 
8 to 11. 


’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
174 Fourth St.. Milwaukee, W1s. 


ip nclosed $ 


boxes of Holeproot Size 





Special Opportunity for Dealers: If there is not already 


so write us quick, 


us. Only one in a town gets an agency, 


if you want this opportunity. 


ANS WERIN¢ “THIS 


ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLI 


a dealer in your town handling Holeproof Hosiery—and you 
Only live dealers need answer; we 
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are a live one 
| no others. 
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And Just as Strong as That 

















go 
Pull on a pair of Knotair Hose——If you can shove your te 
foot through them inside of Six Months—— We'll give you new ! pear 
ones ——Free. That's the kind of Hosiery Insurance that insures | 
you comfort from Holes and Darns. But more’ than that — we | 4 
Guarantee, that Knotair Hose will not hump or bulk at the heel or toe. | |s 
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Pronounced NO-TEAR Pri 
A soft teeling, /ight-weight clinging hose that has the strength to | 
resist the stoutest wear. We begin at the top, ¢wo-p/y all the wav BURS 
down and wind up at the heel and toe with an extra kink, ¢rip/e 
cross woven trom the finest American long staple cotton yarn and spun a 
to a fineness that produces a soft round thread of firm and wonderful 
strength, having an elasticity and firmness and yet /is/e-/ike in quatity. 
f } ; | 
KNOTAIR hose is seamless — not a hard line nor a hard 
spot can be found on a close inspection of KNOTAIR hose. 





A comfort to the most tender feet—Neither the yarn before 
it’s spun nor the hose after it is woven is treated to any chemical 
process or antiseptic bath, to harden the hose and burn the feet— 
we rely on the quality of our yarn—the way we weave it and the 
proper way to knit the hose. 





Years of experience and our reputation behind every pair ot 
KNOTAIR HOSE. Guaranteed not to shrink or stretch, and the 
dye, whether black, tan or slate, is of a quality that improves the yarn 
and will not fade or crock. 





Men’s hose in Black, Tan and Slate, sizes 9 4 to 12, fine 


> 

lisle-like quality; packed one size, six pairs in a box, assorted 

colors it desired, price $2.00. Guaranteed to wear six months 

or more. 
Men’s Cashmere hose, fine combed Australian wool, in | 

Black. Natural and Oxford gray, sizes 914 to 12, packed, one j 

size, six pairs in a box, assorted colors if desired, price $2.00. 

Guaranteed to wear six months or more. | 
Women’s hosiery in Black and Tan, sizes 8 to 10%, fine | 

lisle-like quality, inter/aced garter splicing; packed, one size, six } 


pairs in a box, assorted colors if desired, price $2.00. Guaran 
teed to wear six months or more 


Our guarantee, which comes with every box of KNOTAIR, reads: 
Buy six pairs of KNOT AIR and if any or all of them show the slightest hole 
within s7x months from date of purchase we will replace them free of charge. 





Order from your dealer— But if he cannot supply you, write 
direct to us, stating size and color, whether Men’s or Women’s, 
enclosing m.ost convenient way $2.00 for each box ordered, and 
we will fill your order promptly and ship express prepaid. 








‘“ ° — 
If you wear Knotair Hose you'll be init Heels and Toes” 
Send for Booklet ‘‘Knotair Kinks.’’ [t's free 
TO DEALERS: We give the exclusive selling agency for Men’s and Women’s KNOTAIR hose 
to one dealer in every town, catering to the b st trade. Our line of co-operation is just as good 
as the hose we make. Dealers desiring the exclusive agency will be given preference in accord- 


ance with date of receipt of application. Plan of co-operation and samples sent to the first 
dealer in each-town wr.ting for same. 


The Trade Mark 
K7 is stamped- 


> on every 
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KNOTAIR HOSIERY CO. 


5311 WESTMINSTER AVE. WEST PHILA. PA. U.S.A. 
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IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 











BURSON 


FASHIONED 
HOSE 


The 


Burson 
is 















the 
only 
hose 
shaped Other 
without shaped 
a hose 
seam have 


THE OTHERS 


THE BURSON 


Above we show the BURSON and the ** 


turned inside out— 


others’’— 
note the difference 


The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 
seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Cotton, 
Lisleand Mercerized—and in all weights 
—a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib tops 
and out sizes also. 

Prices range from 25c up to 50c a pair. 

All dealers should have the BURSON. 
If your dealer hasn't, 
BURSON 


write us. 


KNITTING CO., Rockford, I. 














LET US PAY YOUR 
DOCTOR’S BILLS! 


hi carry fire insurance for 
protection against loss of 
property. 


What provision have 
you made for loss of income or 
your expenses in case you fall ill 
or become physically disabled? 
Guarantee your income and ex- 
penses while ill with our Popular 
Premium Policy. 


Write for Particulars 


















tical than horses and wagons, Write me 
your re rd yas nts and let me tell you what 
the practical xperience of others has demonstrated 


G. Hamilton, Tr reas. 

R APID MOTOR V EHIC LE CO 
505 Rapid St. 
Pontiac, Mich. 








DO YOU WANT 
GREATEST VALUE? 


PIANO 





The largest retail 
piano busin in the w has been built up by 
us in the past ear Let us send ou free 
informat 20 le — make 
Also pay 
it “ FROM © sn aca 
vi posolut 
cua aioe ‘ musi 
Cal qualit wonder y rea — t 
Special Bargain | cond ae Steinway 
richts, 3 Weber 2 Lyon & Healvs. 6 Washburt 
rebuilt it ur factor qual to new, at 
tag ge ye vould appreci 
these 

31 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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**Fore! Cover Design 


Offin a Bunch. — Frontispiec: 
Editorials i 
Current Events. Photographs 
The Last of the Big Trees 

On Tour with the ‘*Giants”’ 


A Ballade of Inquiry. Poem 





Colliers 


September 19, 1908 





Illustrated with Photographs 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


Drain by Edward Penfie ld 


Cartoon by Boardman Robinson 10 


Arthur Ruhl 14 


James Hopper 16 





Carolyn Wells Is 








TORONTO, ONT.: 
COPYRIGHT 1908 
Entered as second-class matter 
Office at New York. New York, 

Pri nited States and Mezic 


$6.00 


BY 


12 cents a copy, a year I 


XLI 


Volume 


The Making of a World's Championship Ball Club T/ugh Stuart Fullerton 19 
illustrated with a Photograph 

The Wrestling Match Painted by Fletcher C. Ransom 20-21 

River and Ring. Story ‘ , R ; Anthony lope 22 
Illustrated by Arthur Covey 

As the Umpire Sees Them Allen Sangree 23 

Hhiatvated be Dis Saure Groesbeck 
Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy Hashimura Togo 25 
XX X1V—Can A frica Wait Till Marck 5? 

Illustrated by R. F. Thomson 

Current Events. Photographs : 26 

The Automobile ; P , : George Fitch 27 
IUustrated bu Fk. T. Richard 

Brickbats and Bouquets 35 

P I COLLIER & SON. PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK: 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 
LONDON: 10 Norfolk Street. Strand, W. C., and for sale by The International 
News Company. 5 Breams Buildings. Chancery Lane, E. C. 


The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West 
Ps Cs 


COLLIER 
at the 
March 
20 a year. Canada, 
py, $7.00 « year. 


& SON 


Post- 
. 1879 


February 16. 1905, 
under the Act of 
ents a copy, #5. 
reign, 15 cents a 


Number 26 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Rennert E. $1.50. Baltimore's leading hote) 


Typical southern cooking. The kitche: 
of this hotel has made Maryland cocking famous 





Commercial 
Cars 
Exclusively 
Don’t waste time and | 
money Waiting to et 
facts about why Rapids 
are more onomical and prac 


| CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel ist Boul and Lake Shore 


American or European plan 
| Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. booklet on request 
| 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Collier’s 
National Hotel Directory 


CANADA 
GARY. ALBERTA. CAN. 
Queen’s Hotel 


Free 


CAL 


Calgar 
of the Last Great West. 
H. L 


Rates $2.00 


per day "Bus to all Trains. Stephens, Prop. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Directly facing 


The Clifton Pisecly, fine 


$4 to $6. 


both Falls Just com 
date Open winter and 


summer American Plan Booklet on request. 











New Orleans’ latest d ost 
New Denechatid wrierm hotel, nuitt of steel, brick HEALTH RESORTS 
and concrete. Fronts on4streets. European plan $1.50 up 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
NEW YORK. N. Y a 
—— ° . ° t e U TI world’s 
| ia The Battle Creek Sanitarium 7h “0""* 
; ‘ Ss exin 
Hotel Avon ton Ave om. ht. Mee sa ahenton Health Resort in physiological and dietetic methods 
Outside rooms, $1.50 $2 private bath $1 without. Suites two hundred eins 08 baths; large indoor swim 
ming pools, palm garden, electricity, massage, Swed 
Hotel. Only N. Y. Hotel featur ish movements, mechanical vibration, delicious un 
Broadway Centra ing American Plan. Our table | equaled health cuisine, trained nurses Delightful 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E,P.$1. | dining room on top floor Luxurious modern ap 
| pointments Perfect: warmth Invigorating Michigan 
SEATTLE. WASH } imate, six hundred feet above sea leve The ideal 
“ iad ~ ” |} place to rest. recuperate, and build up permanent 
**12 stories of solid comfort.”” Concrete health Beautiful Souvenir Portfolio FREF 
Savoy Hotel steel and marble. In fashionable shop- | Box Battle Creek, Mict 
ping district N0rooms. 135 baths. English grill. $1lunp. | 
CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS. PA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
$ America’s foremost “All the Year” 
Hotel Driscoll Facing U.S. Capitol and Park. New Hotel Rider Health, Recreation and Rest Resort 
and ao oe rn. Excellent cuisine. Free Medicinal Min’l Waters. Sanitarium Treatments. Delight- 
aths. A. and E. plan. Booklet mailed. E.W.Wheeler.Mer ful surroundings. Acc.600. Both plans. Reasonable rates 
If you are going to visit Bufialo. Niagara Falls. Pittsburg, Washington, 
| , 
| or any Other large city. let us furnish vou. free of charge. informa- 
| tion regarding the Hotels that would pvrobablyv suit vou best. 
| 
| COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT. 420 W. 13th Street. N.Y 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION )LLIER’S 





y, the commercial Metropolis | 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 
are chiefly intended for Young 
Men and Men who stay 
Young. They are different, 
yet dignified. Gentlemen's 
Clothes in the true sense of 
the word. 


4 Made in Chicago by , 
Alfred Decker & Cohn ; 
‘ Sold through thé better clothiers a 











THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 


Used by Men of Discrimination Everywhere 


Write for interesting book, Shaving 
mailed free on request 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New York 











Essentials 














i nt, N 
Catalog Free—1& grade “417.78 
Address Dept 35 5 


Itheca Gun ce. 


ITHACA.».Y. 





Parker pa 
\ ay Cats ¢ Look for Parker's name in every pair. 
J. H. PARKER CoO., Dept. 72, 25 James St., Malden, Mass 





BINDER FOR COLLIER’S $1.25 Express Preps | 
Half ( wit Wit 











COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Str 


New York 





Clark’ s 5 Cruisesée Rese 16.000 


Ko 
i W 


YG CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 
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Ken NY" ; ~ How Dry 
Ken-relon- 3 


I Am; 
Rain-Coats © 


i ee 


Set Sa Ps sii 














Shavin 
Williams °stick® 
“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face ” 


Multitudes 
of men are 
never without 
Williams’ 
Shaving 
Stick. They 
could get 
other kinds 



































































Rain Coats and Rain-Proofed 
Overcoats, Skeleton or Full 
Lined, Knee Length or Longer, 
Staple and Fancy Fabrics. 


Ken-reign Coats have that distinctive 
style which commands deference. “Cab- 
-] bie” and clubman alike instantly recognize 
7 the well-dressed Ken-reign wearer. 


They hold their stylish shape through 
4 all weathers and give you longer, better 
\ and more varied service for your money 
than any garment you ever owned. They 
. have the largest sale in the world. 
Nickeled | ‘ 
it Ken-reign Coats are made in clean, 
Box well-lighted, healthy factories. They 
are scientifically constructed and tested. 
Their superiority is proved in advance. 
A wide choice at $10 and up to $30. 
Kenyon Top Coats and Overcoats, 
Hangwell Trousers and Kenyon Rain 
Coats for Women, cloth or rubber-silk, 
share this superiority. 


Hinged Cover 


M ailed by us postpaid on receipt of 
25c., if your druggist fails to supply 
you Vital siea enough fe fifty 
shaves) sent postpaid for 4c. in Minin 


Tue J. B. Witttams Company 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Send us your dealer’s name and address 


—we will see that you are supplied. Tell us the type of 
garment you desire and about ne you wish to pay. We 
will immediately send you our Style Book and samples of 
cloth, or, if you wish, forward complete garments to a dealer 
for your inspection, enabling you at your own convenience 
to examine the most celebrated Rain Coats in the world, 


C. KENYON CO., 23 Union Square, New York 
Address Mail to Factories, 601 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














COPYRIGHT 1908 BY: C:KENYON CO. 










Shoe Leather for 
‘Style and Comfort 


What Paris endorses the world adopts. Paris ap- 
proved “Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid”— London 
and New York followed. Today all the well-dressed 
world is wearing it, for it is good to wear. 
“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” is the latest thing in 
Scientific Leather making. It IS kid (goat skin) 
tanned to preserve the natural animal oils—hence 
it does not crack nor harden after wetting. 


Its soft bright surface makes it beautiful. Its pliability 
and softness allow you to wear a smaller size shoe. You 
can wear it longer and with far greater comfort than any 
other leather—yet it costs no more. 

Ask your dealer for it by the full name 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 


Made in Black and Colors 




















The care displaye 


in every stitch, the re 
afforded by correct 
patterns, the taste dis- 
played in designs, and 
the durable qualities 
of the materials, leave 








Raia) FREE, STOVE AND RANGE BOOK + w's."Arfsrtir 


the world 
and tells you how t« c 


HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES from FACTORY to USER 


ly fin , w 
improvements and features “Guaranteed for Years t 1 - 4 mill Ia 
‘‘Hoosiers”’ a BAV # AD \ ld ate ther gold. on 30 
days’ free trial "No freight to ‘pay J 
(a WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK and Our Special FREE TRIAL OFFER 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 218 State St., Marion, Indiana 

















FREE BOOK AS SHOT WITH EV. EVERY TICK OF THE WATCH itt e to de sire in 
TELLS OF . ee na S irts 
THIS GUN eee en —— : 
2 Six ‘SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS $1 50 and more 
a provems nt. wean ak Procter Hecrcty mod gy rech block, “ wered . e aie Sold 7 under the Cluett label. 
$5 to $27 A post tar Beings The Union Fire me Co.. 266 icheaiidle Toledo. ' Cluett Pea ody &Co. 43dRiver St Troy.NY. 

















“Todays Shirt” a booklet 1s yours for the asking 


5 IN AN WERING THE I ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENT N »LLIEF 1 
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The IMPERIAL is the name of a mighty good 
hat. We believe it’s the best hat ever priced as 
little as $3.00—that’s why it’s a good name. 


We continually create styles that keep our name good instead of count- 
ing on name to make the styles good. There are nearly 


One Thousand Wide-awake Merchants 


all over the States who think so well of IMPERIAL $3.00 Hats, that 
they sell them to the exclusion »f any other similar priced hat. A 
great number of these stores carry no other priced hat whatsoever. 
Of course, all these hatters are in constant touch with the market. 
They see the stock of every other manufacturer season after season. 
They know that the man of today wants style, as well as service. 
They know that they must have shapes to satisfy their entire trade. 


> =< They know that their success comes through giving the best possible hat value. 
* ee, 


They know the [IMPERIAL $3.00 Hat— 


that’s why they choose it in preference to all others. 


In this ad we show eleven smart IMPERIAL shapes for Fall and Winter. 
There are over twenty-five more equally fetching blocks. 
In fact, IMPERIAL shapes are so comprehensive that you are bound 


to find just the hat that suits you. 
You can get a hat for less than the IMPERIAL. You can get a hat for 


ify more than the IMPERIAL, but what’s the use? The lower price means 
Ny A a poor hat and the higher price doesn’t mean a better one. 


Remember it’s what we give in IMPERIAL 
$3.00 Hats, not what we ask, that makes 
them your logical choice. 


There is a progressive hatter in your town who sells IMPERIAL $3.00 
Hats. If you don’t know who he is, write to us. We will send you 
our handsome book of smart IMPERIAL shapes, gratis. 


SAMUEL MUNDHEIM CO. 
HATTERERS ” 
15 Astor Place, New York 
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(pronounced, San-par-el/) 


Day and Night Shirts 


HERE’S a _ghandparal for every need, occasion and time-o’-day. 








The name may be new to you—it’s familiar to thousands of well- 


dressed men, who are fit-punctilious and fashion-critical. 


 clantiaral, Dress Shirts are scientifically tailored, 
not merely cut, to ft. The bosom, the crucial test of a 


dress shirt, is broad, chest-curved and absolutely bulge- 


proof. We call our Dollar-Fitty Garment the “TRIM 
FIT.” Ita bit more than justifies its name. Each shirt 
is sealed by us in a dust-proof parathne wrapper. It 


comes to you snowily white, without annoying finger- 
prints. <A little thing, perhaps, but one that men who 


prize the niceties of dress will welcome. $1.00 and $1.50. 

C. carflaral Day Shirts are made in designs and 
The 
that 


colorings a season in advance of ordinary shirts. 


same correct cut, accurate fit and beautiful finish 


MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & Co., 814 Broadway, New York 


Makers of Glantiparcl, Day Shirts, Dress Shirts, Night Robes and Pajamas 


HI AD‘ 


distinguish the Dress Shirt mark the Day Shirt. $1.00, 


$1.50 and $2.00. 


¢. glantpuredl, Pajamas and Night Robes are delight- 
fully roomy in cut. There’s no stinting of material any- 
plarsfiurel 
¢ 
Night Robes—5o0 cents to $2.00. 

@ Every genuine ganflara Garment carries the 
name. Unless it’s plainly labeled, it’s an imitation. Ask 
your dealer for lanifarcil, Day and Night Shirts, and insist 


on seeing the label. 


where. Loose, comfortable, sleep-inviting. 


Pajamas $1.00 to $10.00. 


If you can’t find a near-by dealer, write 
to us and we'll refer you to one. Be sure to send for our 


dainty booklet A, “The Well-Shirted Man.” It’s /ree. 
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Children 
Educated 


at Home 


Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


Daily lessons and detailed 
courses of instruction with books 
and materials, whereby children 
from six to twelve years of age 
may be educated at home by 
parents, teachers or govern 

according to the best mod- 
nce and supervision of a 
with a nations a re Dp yute atic m for training young 
For catalogue and sample lessons address 








ern methods and un law tie 
school 
children 


THE HEADMASTER, Calvert School, 10 Chase St. 


UNIVERSITY 


TU LAN of LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS 
E. B. CRAIGHEAD, LL.D., President 


DEPARTMENTS 
Graduate Department 
Academic Colleges 
Newcomb College for Women 
Teachers College 
Law Department 
Medical Department 
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SOME PRIZE OFFERS 


% + + 


Vacation Experiences 


@ We want suggestions for the worker with a limited vaca- 
tion time each year. Just now it should be easiest to get 
them. It is the season when the world and his family are 
returning with tanned faces and a new store of eaperiences. 
We hope to have these experiences, written out while they 
are still fresh in the mind, sent to us. So we invite our 
readers to send in accounts of their vacation weeks, NOt 
more than one thousand words in length. 
Tell the exact, simple story of your two weeks or three 
months by a lake, at the seashore, in the mountains, on a 
Sarm—how you went, what you took, what you did, the 
way you did it ; warnings, advice, anecdotes of travel, ad- 
ventures by the way. It would please those of us in the 
office, who are to read your papers, to find them typewritten. 
For the best personal vacation experience we will pay $50. 
For as many others as we can find space for we will pay 
$25 each. We don't want you to delay doing this until 
the picture has faded. so we shall close the contest 
on November 15, 1908. 


Automobile Experiences 


@ Our wealthy kinsfolk probably spent their vacation, or 
part of it, on an automobile tour. They met with interest- 
ing’ experiences that we want to hear about. For instance, 
there was the man who took three weeks to follow the:céast 
line from New York to Halifax, or thereabouts, and dis- 
covered more ways to evade the anti-liquor-selling laws of 
some ‘‘dry”’ cities and States than Eugene Chafin ever 
dreamed could be included in the philosophy of man. Then, 
there is night motoring, transcontinental touring, endurance 
racing, besides the infinitely varied daily runs of the automo- 
bile owner. We don’t want epics of the car. We will, how- 
ever, pay $50 for the best one-thousand-iword ac- 
count of an experience with an automobile. 
For others that we like we will pay $25 each. The more 
specific and vivid the writing in these little stories of the 
automobile the better we shall like them. Technical dis- 
cussions of the car’s structure, or essays on the future of 
the automobile, are apt to repel. December 1, 1908, 
will be the closing date for this contest. 


Experiments in Flying 


@. The problem of air navigation is engaging a surprising 
number of experimenters. Only by getting the minds of men 
of all sorts of equipment turned toward the subject can we hope 
to make progress. 
measure of success. 


Certain experiences precede any real 
They come before any patentable devices 
are worked out, and should be known to all who have a mind 
to tackle the puzzle of human aviation. We want accounts, 
limited in length to one thousand words, 
of these experiments, and will duplicate the offer in the pre- 
ceding paragraph—that ts, we will pay 850 for the one that 
most appeals to us, and $25 for each of the others we use. 
As one flying-machine builder wrote in a paper he sent us: 
‘Flying consists of going up, trying to stay up, and coming 
down.”” The first bothers many, the second troubles all of 
them, and the lucky ones alone are unconcerned about the 
third. Probably one phase of your experimenting (or your 
friend’s experimenting) will furnish you the best material 
for the little story we hope to get. It would be unfair 
to keep this contest open too long, December 31, 
1908, will mark its close. 
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Black *¥ Horn ( 
is the genuine velvet like Clhameis used : 
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If it sn't perfect you re:urn it to us by 
mail and get a new piece or your money 
back 


Insist upon Bleck Horn Chamois and 
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WARM CHAMOIS GARMENTS 
Our Washable Chamois Hunting 
lackets, Shirts, Vests, Drawers ete 
afford ideal protection from cold 
Hundreds of them are worn by sports- 
men. automobilists and doctors. All 
garments made to order. Write for 
booklet showing 
Black Horn 
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isfied custom- 
ers."One Kib- 
linger will do 
quicker work 
than 3 horses 
and wagons—always ready—no hitching up 
go anywhere—reliable in all weather. 


Kiblinger Motor Wagons 


climb hills easier than horses—go through mud, 
snow or sand— 16-horse-power—30 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline — low first cost — cheap to 
keep—wagons and buggies, etc. of all styles. 
Write today for catalog and book of tests. 
W. H. KIBLINGER CO., Factory No. 50, Auburn, Ind. 
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| The Anderson Electric Time 
| Switch saves part of y« zur electric 
| current-expense, enabling you to 
sgcure most economic ally the ad- 
vertising value of brightly light- 
ed shop windows, Also reduces 
| cost of operating electric signs. 
Accurate — durable—reliable. 
Winds once a week, 

Sold by electrical contractors and 














jobbers. Send for descriptive booklet 
Albert & J. ait Anderson 5 Mie. Co. 
. Boston, Mas: 





















“3-in-One”’ brightens 
everythivge about home 
or office injures nothing, 
not even soiling hands 
‘3-in-One’’ is the only 


CLEAN HOUSE OIL 
Oils bicycles and sewing ma- 
chines. Good bottle and book 
free. Write quick. 
8-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
35 Bway, New York 
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BEKINS Household Shipping Co Information FREE 
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line of stockinged feet and $2, or stamp fc 


INSTEP INSOLE CO., 29 Alexander Pl. ‘CHIC ‘AGO 
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NEW YORK 


Ennui or Pastime? 

BROKES IT BORE YOU, gentle reader, all this talk 
about Presidents and platforms, or does it make 
the summer more diverting? The answers will vary, 
no doubt. Kor our part, it is about as difficult to 
answer as it would be to say whether history is 
tiresome or attractive, or the drama, or solitude, or 
conversation; it all depends upon conditions and 
varies With the mood. Some mornings to read about 
the encounters of the political champions is a positive festivity. Next 
day their mightiest trumpet calls, their most furious parries, their wild- 
est heraldings of alarm are but so much insult to the unoffending 
welkin ; bald, arid, void of life. 

“The world is now one awful horde, 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the bores and bored.” 


The cloud passes, and we seize the paper with avidity, and read Mr. 
BRYAN’S utterances on banking or senators as eagerly as if they were 
the narrative of a baseball game; Mr. Tarr’s latest about the tariff is 
as thrilling as the news from the Lonewood tennis match.  Tlail, dear 
old world. intense about 
it all; say life is a bubble, but believe it not; make faces at truth, but 
pursue it with full appetite. 


Let us be young together; full of eagerness ; 


Length 
TOLTAIRE GAVE MUCH ATTENTION to the topie of ennui. 
\ Ile it was who said that every style of composition might be 
yood, except the tiresome, and he did not leave us in doubt about the 
ingredients of fatigue. 
to say it all.’’ 


‘The way to be wearisome,’’ he explained, **is 
Our embattled statesmen have been scolded for the 
prolixity of their utterances during the present tepid battle. Some 
captious members of the audience would have them equal LINCOLN, 
Whose address at Gettysburg occupies the time of the briefest after-dinner 
speech; or JEFFERSON, Whose Declaration of Independence is scareely 
longer, These men in five or ten minutes could say much, as HAMILTON, 
Mapison, Jay, and WasHinaron could say much in the space of the Fare- 
well Address. But it is hardly fair to select the gems of our history to 
fing at the heads of earnest and perspiring candidates. LINCOLN thought 
poorly of his Gettysburg attempt, and Mr. Evererr’s more prolonged 
effusion was looked upon as the more important effort. Nobody can 
always be inspired, and not all useful citizens can write like HAMILTON, 
JEFFERSON, and Lincotn. If you are compelled to talk all the time, 
for a huge term of weeks, it becomes necessary to mix your ideas with 
a generous amount of sound, 
say can effectively be brief, 


Only he who has important things to 


Shibboleths and Realities 


YPEAKING ROUGIILY, there are no national issues. What pass 
Ss for such are either of slight importance, or both parties claim them, 
or the candidate quarrels with the platform, or one detailed advantage 
may be balanced against another. What remains is the comparison of 
Messrs. Bryan and Tarr for fitness and equipment, and that compari 
son is being made with calm. All the fire goes into local issues, and 
this, it seems to us, is right. If the United States, as a whole, faces 
ho issue that is definite and fundamental, it is not so with Danville, 
Illinois. On the question of whether Jo-Unele shall be returned to 
Congress, to act again as a mighty barrier against progress, and a mighty 
friend of vested snaps, it is natural that intelligent men should have 
their feelings stirred. The Eleventh Wisconsin District has lately retired 
JENKINS, one of CANNON’S most effective aids in suppressing progressive 
legislation, and substituted Lenroor. LeNRoor is a Speaker too. He 
handled the Wisconsin Legislature when it made a splendid record for 
Wise and modern legislation. 
Speaker at Washington 


heen Ore 


Some day a man like LeNRootr will be 
The issue of HuGHes against the machine has 
which has forced the voters to think about what kind of 
self-government’? they really wish. Missouri faces something of actual 
Interest when she has to send to the Senate either Gumshoe BILL, of 


baking powder and ege-shell fame, or the Governor whose record has 


redounded to the welfare and credit of the Stat Whether the New 

Jersey machine shall be able to exterminate Couey for daring to oppos 

Drype Ss of some moment also These situations ar pol tical, but 
. 
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also moral and human. There are others where the ideas contested are 
either independent of polities, like the question of whether San Fran- 
cisco has stamina enough to stand by HleNEyY and SprRECKELS; or only 
temporarily related to party lines, as is the great and everlasting ques 
tion of drink at present being agitated politically in Ohio and Indiana. 
This growing preoccupation with issues of the city and the State seems 
to us one of the most pleasing things in the present panorama. It is a 
tendency which makes public affairs immediate and significant. For- 
merly we worked up a quadrennial gregarious intensity, frequently about 
nothing. Now we think about what faces us. It is thought about our 
actual business, taking the place of mere concentrated excitement about 
the outcome of a game. 


Du Pont, and After 


i ee LAST FEW DAYS of the present month will be given to the 

taking of testimony in a lawsuit by which the United States Gov- 
ernment seeks to prove its declaration that the Du Pont powder com- 
panies and their officers are conspirators and outlaws. We have no 
knowledge beyond surmise whether the Government officials in charge of 
this suit will consider it expedient to summon TT. CoLeEMAN Du Ponv, 
who is the chief owner, the most conspicuous and numerous officer, and 
the moving spirit of the various companies which constitute the ‘* pow- 
der trust.’ Mr. Du Pon will be officially busy about that time, if the 
light shall not yet have dawned upon either him or those responsible 
for him, with the important business of making Mr. Tarr our next 
President. He is one of the Committee of Ten who have charge of the 
Republican campaign. lis especial charge is the Speakers’ Bureau, 
and we can imagine his long, sardonie smile as he telegraphs his spell- 
binders: ‘‘Bear down heavy on the Republican Administration’s prose- 
cution of the trusts; that is our strongest card. Call attention to the 
Standard Oil, Tobaeco Trust, and Powder Trust cases.”’ It would be 
a great privilege to us to print, concerning this situation, the private 
and non-judicial opinion of the judge in charge of the Powder Trust 
prosecution, one of the most eminent Democrats and jurists of the 
nation, the Tlon. Grorce Gray of Delaware. Tad this situation not 
been before our CVS for some six weeks now, we should have been 
more surprised to read the despatch which says that the IHlon. FRANCIS 
B. KeLLoce of St. Paul is to be one of the Republican campaign treas- 
urers, It would be unnecessary elaboration to detail Mr. KrLLoge’s 
official position and exploits as the chief trust-buster of the Republican 
Administration. Suffice it to say we know of no one better adapted, in 
the phrase of old Senator PLUMB, ‘‘to fry the fat from the gorged 
trusts.’’ The Democrats would be in a better position to take advantage 
of such laxity as Mr. Du Pon'r’s presence on the Republican Com- 
mittee of Ten if a similar place on their own committee were not oecu- 
pied by ex-Senator CLARK of Montana. CLARK, by the verdict of fellow 
Senators, is a corrupt briber who, in degree and in shamelessness, perhaps 
excels every other of his kind in our history 


A Sea Serpent 
FENUE NATIONAL MODEL LICENSE LEAGUE is the organiza- 
tion through which the liquor interests are trying to compromise 
with the anti-saloon movement. Its president, T. M. 
thus to the New ‘York ‘‘Times”’ 


(iILMORE, wrote 


“From what I have heard I am convinced that it [the Anti-Saloon League] is in 
touch with the men who control the big trusts and combines of this country, and 
who are absorbing about one-half of the wealth production of the United States, and 
who also undertake to say who shall be in Congress, and who shall be President 
and who shall be the Governors of the various States, and attempt to dictate abso 


lutely all important legislation.” 


If Mr. Guumore will state just what he has heard, and whom he heard 
it from, his statement will gain interest. The insinuation that som 
very rich men are contributing largely to the prohibition war-chests 

with ulterior motives, of course—is a common campaign cry from the 
liquor interests. Nothing about the liquor campaign is so surprising 
in its stupidity. So much money ought to be able to command better 
brains. The Anheuser-Busch Brewery is advertising largely and widely 
WEBSTER *“‘Was born in 
the village of Franklin, New Jersey, where his father kept a roadsid 


as an anti-prohibition argument, that DaNtE! 
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Collier’s 


tavern,” * that. his sentiment, ‘‘liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable, *’shas something to do with the sale of liquor, and that 
?tthe délivious: -jdices of the barley fields developed within him force 
‘and energy, intellect, eloguence, mind, and soul.’’ That WerssTeR was 
not born in New Jersey matters little. 
saloon matters little also. 


That his father never kept a 
It may at least be said of the history in this 
brewery advertisement that it is superior to the physiology. 


The Public Brain 
nN THE LAST EDITORIAL dealt with one species of reliance 
, upon imbecility in the public, but there are many more. We 
reflect frequently that the general increase in intelligence and in 
personal habits of thinking has escaped many cartoonists and many 
editorial writers, who go on using the conventional characters, argu- 
ments, and methods of the political generation that has passed since 
the early nineties. _ Does the Seattle ‘‘Times,’’ to take an example, 
believe that any voters, intelligent enough to read, really take seriously 
its labored assertion that CoLLieR’s was paid its regular advertising 
rate of $2.40 a line, or $6,000 in all, for printing an article about the 
‘“Times’s’’ candidate for the Senatorship, Mr. ANKENY? It is more 
likely that the newspaper makes this charge because it is the conven- 
tional brickbat which, among the lower levels of intelligence, under 
similar circumstances, has always been thrown. The present year in 
polities is likely to demonstrate afresh what has often been demon- 
strated recently—the need for intelligence in political argument. Of 
course there is room enough for progress. The Newark (New Jersey) 
Board of Health, for instance, abandons its campaign against the mos- 
quito, to wait until the public takes an educated interest and cooperates, 
and it plans to begin the work of edueation upon the rising generation in 
But this failure is due not so much to lack of brain in the 
public as to lack of spirit, of devotion to the general welfare, and of knowl- 
edge about a special topie. 


the schools. 


The public has much more sense about polities 
than it has about practical science or hygiene. Unless we are badly mis- 


taken, the Seattle lie is among the kind that will no longer do their work. 


The Size of Farms 

rEXMIERE WILL BE MUCH DISCUSSION of farming for the next 
| few months from many angles, one among them beitg the most 
useful size of farms. We do not wish to be one-sided, and shall always 
state fairly the large-farm or combination arguments, but it seems 
to us that farming in this respect is the exception among businesses. 
Economy in the cost of supervision is the only reason for the expan- 
sion of the unit in any business, and land is more productive under 
the small-farm system. Even if larger farm units are possible, they 
are not desirable. We do not want the European régime of an over- 
lord with tenant farmers. We want the greatest number of inde- 
pendent little farmers, who hardly need even one farm hand. JAmMEs 
J. Miu. has more sense than nearly all of the professors, and he deliv 
ered an opinion two years ago to the effect that the individual farmer 
must have fewer acres and more hoes, 


Results 
FFNUE SCIENCE OF BACTERIOLOGY is perhaps the greatest step 
iT ahead made by man in many generations. In the Journal of 
Medieal for July 25 last, FLEXNeER and 
JOBLING gave the results of the use of FLEXNER’s serum in cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 


the American Association 
This dread disease has heretofore taken from sev 
enty-five to ninety per cent of those whom it has attacked. Under the 
serum it shows an average of twenty-five per cent. This serum was 
elaborated by FLEXNER purely by animal experiment, and his work 
was done at the Rockefeller Institute, which has been the special béte 
noire of the New York ‘* Herald’’ since that paper began to punish the 
medical profession in general and the County Medical Society in par- 
ticular for stopping the abortion advertising from which it derived an 
estimated income of $40,000 a year. 


Lynching 
a THE SPRINGFIELD RIOTS there have naturally been all 
N kinds of discussions about lawlessness. Mr. BooKER WASHINGTON’S 
He pointed out that of the 
twenty-five negroes lynched in various parts of the United States, in 


comment had its usual solidity and depth. 


One was burned 
The best to hope for, in 
checking these desperado picnies, is a few calm executions of the per- 
petrators. Mr. Ray 
of the negro in the current 


sixty days, only four were even charged with assault. 


in oil as a spectacle for children and women. 


STANNARD BAKER, concluding his extensive study 
‘American Magazine,’’ shows how there is 
less a special negro problem than a collection of various human problems 
Italians in taken to the whipped 
because the whites did not wish them in their schools, even as Cali 
fornia did not wish the 
York mueh stir about a wave of ‘‘the 


Mississippi have been woods and 


Japanese. One year ago there was in New 
usual erime,’’ but not a singel 
mplicated It was all white Mr 


analvsis of race prejudice is unanswerable Th 


negro was BAKER’S final summary 
problem before us Is 
educating ourselves 


merely one of our characters especially. Thos 
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men, either politicians or mob leaders, who fan bigotry and hatred, 
help to degrade men of every hue. As WasHINGTON says, you can’t 
roll the negro in the gutter without rolling with him. North and 
South, what we face is the eternal conflict in human nature between 
the higher being and the brute. 


A Nation’s Thoughtlessness 


je is a picture of a Giant Tree. 


Scientists eall it the Sequoia 
washingtonia. 


The Giant Tree is something which the public- 
spirited and patriotic American citizen first acquires by evading, if 
possible, the laws of his Government and then chops down as ruth- 
lessly as if it were an old corn-stalk. No man and no nation ever 
built or had reared for them such monuments as these. They are, 
literally, the oldest living things in our world. The jeweled Sierra 
mornings shone down on their majestie heads when the Persians invaded 
Greece, just as they do to-day. Dark Ages, Columbus discoveries, 
French revolutions, civil wars, have come and gone in the world 
below them, like the btzzings of futile insects. If you look closely 
at this picture you will observe three of those little insects somewhere 
about the roots. These trees are found nowhere else in the world. They 
are found in only a 





small part of Cali- 
fornia, and of really 
giant trees, like this, 
there are probably 
not more than _ five 
hundred. And these, 
in the words of a 
recent Forest Service 
Sulletin, are ‘‘owned 
by people who have 
every right and, in 
many cases, every in- 
tention to eut them 
into lumber.’’ If 
they were felled to 
fulfil some beautiful 
or heroie purpose, 
their loss might be in’ } 





some sort assuaged. 
Sut they are chopped 
into the cheapest sort 
of lumber fence- 
posts, ‘‘shakes,’’ and 
grape-vine stakes. 
Only one of the ten 
groves, the Mariposa, 
which is owned by 
the State of Califor- 
wholly 
areas in the 
two national parks 
are privately owned; 


nia, is safe. 


Large 


most of the rest are 
in lumbermen’s 
hands. <A few mil- 
lionaires might easily 
own them all = and 
seareely know — that 
they had spent any- 
thing, for the tragic 
ally eynical thing 
about this 
lumbering is that it 
is barely profitable. 
If the will of the 
people eould get ex- 


; 
: 
4 . 


‘ 


sequola 


pression, at least the 
Calaveras Grove and 


the private holdings 





in the Giant Forest 
would have been 
bought and_ saved 
long ago. In these 


matters the will of 
the people ean not 
vet expression in 


Congress. This isa 




















business which they 
must take into their 
own hands. Just 


? The “General Grant” ne of the giant seqrioias 
what the situation of ; : , " 
of the ¢ alifon nia Svwrras Most of those which still 


the big trees now is. 


stand are owned by lumbermen. This tree is 10¢ 
Is sel forth on ¢ the r feet around at its base. Its height can be appre- 
pages of this issue ciated by studying the three human dots at its fovt 
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Publicly Healing a Breach in Ohio—Taft and Foraker Meet at Toledo 


At Toledo, on September 2, Mr. Taft and Senator Foraker, old political enemies, sat side by side reviewing the parade of the G. A. R Veterans 
’ J ’ ! { I , 
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A Section of Wharf at Hongkong Destroyed by a Typhoon, - 


at midnight, rning a number of Chinese and drwing a s 


ry **Astraea.”” aided by the vessel's searchlight, succeeded in re 
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so many big things that the mind inevitably takes on a This 
certain exuberance of feeling, where life is so much as it s 
made up of what the sun and water and trees and moun preside 
tains give that one instinctively becomes more or less Club, 1 
a worshiping pagan. Specially, however, in this one of well 
case, it is the presence of this grove of wonderful trees, | it may 
They change and transmute, they create a world of their | as a W 
own, they make the state of mind which goes with this sentati 
forest rite not only natural but almost inevitable. | of sign 
They rise up two hundred, two hundred and _ fifty, | Whe 
three hundred feet sometimes, the trunks bare of anythi 
branches for seventy-five or a hundred feet. fluted, gray Grove 
brown columns like pillars of stone. Far overhead, the actly i 
delicate tracery of their foliage weaves a roof which to sho 
shuts out the direct sunlight and gives to everything | first s 
below the soft twilight radiance of a cathedral. Like of opt 
a Gothic cathedral, indeed, is the natural aisle which Had 
leads up to the Bohemian Club’s “stage,” with the fluted, 1 fan 
columnar trunks rising side by side up toward the heen 8 
mountain background, the mellowed light filtering to eX] 
through the arching roof far above. | 7 = 
1e 
The Tragedy of the Trees od 
NVEN the curious fluted trunks and the color—a cin- trees— 
EK namon turned stone-gray by age and weather—seems | trees 
exotic and to belong to an older age, when strange and the us 
monstrous animals raamed the forests. And well they by ou 
may look so, for they—and more especially their near Armst 
relatives, the Sequoia washingtonia of the Sierras—are hey 
the oldest living things in our world. The latter have the s) 
conquered fire and snow and the other enemies that have for t 
attacked them through the centuries. and stood there, throu 
lofty and silent and serene. while wars have raged and that, 
heen forgotten and religions grown up and fallen to de- impor 
cay. The redwoods proper, as these trees in the Bo- rich 
hemian grove are called, are not quite so ancient, but here 
they were mighty trees, at any rate, before the Roman oo 
Empire fell, and they and their brothers may still be | 
standing when the solitary New Zealander looks upon 
the ruins of St. Paul’s—those at least which haven't | \ 
heen cut up into fence-posts and shingles, t 
To an outsider, the spell they cast necessarily over- the ¢ 
shadows the doings of the little humans playing at appr 
their feet. In the cool, fragrant interior of the grove ol th 
the heetic busyness of the ordinary world seems trifling 1p BU 
and unimportant. Vvices come pleasantly across the I I 
great spaces; even the humor of the street. provided it | “big 
has a basis in reality. is mellowed and enriched and Side 
merged into the region of art. The grove becomes a Fore 
world in itself—a more radiant world: you walk out ing, 
into the open and are conscious of leaving some enchant or, a 
ment behind, of entering a more difficult, harsher, more ingte 
material universe. It is like coming into the afternoon trees 
vlare of the street from the semi-darkness of a matinée. ( of ct 
You climb up from the swimming-hole in the river and rt 
into the cool. subaqueous light, and it is almost like of M 
going down under the sea. Voices sound as from very 
far away through the trees, men lounging in groups here | a 
and there are listening and laughing carelessly—it is as Cc 
though the blessings of humor and grace and happy in- | 
sight belonged to all who breathed that air. | 
An Easterner, a young poet and playwright, was a } 
guest at this year’s Jinks. He had never been West | 
before, never seen the big trees. And it was into this 
pagan temple that he was led. The day before the Jinks, 
he and some of his friends went to another forest nearby, 
the Armstrong Grove. Here were the same trees, only) 
a little wilder, with more of the natural undergrowth ( 
between. And that same day, in a couple of sticks of 
newspaper type. he read that the Armstrong Grove had 
been sold to a lumber company. It was about midnight 
that night when I first caught sight of him on the oppo- 
site side of the circle that surrounded the huge club camp 


fire. He came over to our side. He was like some one 

who had just seen innocent men condemned to death and 

knew that if he could not get help they would be exe 

cuted the next morning. His voice shook as he spoke. 
“Why, I’ve seen them.” he said. 


“They are all num 

C) : *e hered—6 1—73—S7—ready to cut. They are just like 

e r ‘ 3 these”’—he motioned upward where the dark roof of the 

e aS qd) @ ] ] N forest closed in far above the light of the “And 


A typical Giant Tree the Sequ na washingtonia of the Sierras. This tree, 
the **Grizzly Giant,” is 272 feet high and 94 feet in circumference at the bas 


fire. 
they’re going to cut them down. Why, it seemed to me 
: I ; ! é a Fs y when I saw those numbers—you go over to-morrow morn 
The Appalling Destruction of the Sequoias, the only Relics of Their Kind in the World ing and you'll understand—if a man could prevent that 
destruction, could save those trees *s 


LN 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


At breakfast the next morning there was a concentra 














} 
tion of mentalities on the top of a sheet of white pape 
: ; which, the day after, had become as follows: 
POVERY summer, about the first of trunks. is also at the bottom of a mountain, which : | 
¢ August. the members of the Bo ascends directly behind it. Troops of warriors and “Monte Rio, Catirornia, August 8, 1908 
hemian Club of San Francisco monks zigzag down this vertical stage, singing or shout “The members of the Bohemian Club, being assembled : 
vo out to their redwood forest ing as they come, strange wood sprites and. firefly elves in the club’s redwood grove for the annual Jinks, tale J 
and forget that this is a com flit in and out among the trees. and thunderbolts may this occasion to put before the public an appeal for the 
mercial age They burn Care even be hurled from what seems the very top ol the pre servation by the nation of a magnificent grove of] 
in a big bonfire vith fireworks, sky to strike the wicked Mammon dragon down And redwoods at Guerneville. California. known as ‘The Arm 
and drive him out of their minds at the end, when the whole forest, with the trunks ris strong Grove’ These trees. consisting of some of the 
and hearts For two weeks those ing like the columns of a Gothic cathedral and the finest specimens in the State, covering a territory of j 
vho choose to spend their vacation exquisitely delicate trace ry of the redwood foliage Is about 640 acres. have very recently been purchased oy 
thus live in a sort of perpetual illuminated with red and green fire. it is a thing to lumbering purposes, and are in imminent danger of being 
summer Sunday morning—perhaps the nearest Eastern make you speechless and wonde1 if you are in the same destroyed, 
equivalent—\ ith good-will toward all the world and the vorld as New England o1 Kansas, the world of prairie “We, therefore, the undersigned, wish to express here 
spell of the trees always enveloping and stirring and re or of onarled, constitutional oaks, and self-conscious our urgent desire that definite steps be taken to secure 
generating them. And then, on the last Saturday night, ethical elms. the permanent prservation of the Armstrong Grove b 
everybody sania) - sang om “ td site it Steg ~ang ia In the Enchanted Forest the nation | I 
: "y . > Ti ‘ is ne outaool a le bE 
peg ye 0 x a ‘a vutiful and in pre e and dit N* few of these are “professional” bohemians, as “J. Wilson Shiels W. B. Bourn 
ferent from anvthing else in the world 1 ne knows that bird in. for instance, New Yorl Joseph D. Redding Max Ferrand, | 
In a general wa etails varving the taste and few are even professional practitioners of any art Phere James D. Phelan E. 8. Simpson, 
‘ingenuity of each vear’s author and composer, this play ire many clever men in the club, men who write music Vanderlynn Stow Willard Barton, t) 
shows 1 struggle between tf pirit of freedom and joy ind verse and sing and play and act. and ho expend William Lawlor H. Morse Stephens | ; 
ind that of care and worldliness That is to sa it 1s n this annual festival—for which they get no reward George Sterling Louis Sloss ei 
not only writter ! icted and sung by members of the except the pleasure of doing and the approval of then Rudolph aussig William H. Crocke 
club but it also « press¢ n dramati n 1 thing ar = i ! l ! devot l is might n uke Jolin Landers \. G. eee | i 
the club stand i Is I] on " weessful it hat called eriou But F. H. Dunn Russell H. Cool d 
iestra ul nderfully tl olins and 00d 1 Irom da t lav they e busine men al la ers Richard M. Hotaling eawnee R Taylor , 
struments sour lthrouch tl} ool aisles f tl giant treet lroad off nd universit tea urnalists and \ U Miller I Mullally, 1 
cer ae pe ee aa , ould rep1 : \ a eae nhonomenct ath] T 1. @. Wilson Allan Poll , 
w " ‘For this sta ? a tio el et in one I | not be possibl n #he East r t Middle West ( L. Cory W \. Sabin p 
va la or 1 ( g Vell rt] indoubtedly. it is California. that land of tobert Herricl Porter Garnett 
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This list might have been lengthened indefinitely. but 
us it stands, including, as it does, the names of the 
president and several ex-presidents of the Bohemian 
Club, the authors of several of the annual plays. and 
of well-known men in various businesses and professions, 
it may be said to represent the sentiment of the club 
as a whole; that is to say, of perhaps the most repre- 


sentative group of men in San Francisco. A number 
of signatures of guests are omitted. 
Whether these good-humored petitioners have done 


anything further toward 


preserving the Armstrong 
Grove | can not say. 


I reproduce the document here ex 
actly as Mr. Perey Mackaye, its originator, gave it to me, 
to show how an Easterner is likely to be stirred by his 
first sight of big-tree destruction and as an expression 
of opinion from a group of representative Californians. 

Had this paper been drawn up with more preparation, 
| fancy that the phrase “by the nation” might have 
teen struck out or replaced. For it is scarcely sensible 
to expect Congress to do anything toward purchasing 
the Armstrong Grove, when bills for the purchase of 
the Calaveras Forest of Giant Trees—-these redwoods, 
lige as they are, are not, technically speaking, “giant” 
trees—and of the privately owned Sequoia washingtonia 
trees in the Sequoia National Park are still enjoying 
the usual reception dealt out to such altruistic measures 
by our representatives at Washington. Nor are these 
Armstrong trees specially remarkable, as redwoods go. 
They are, however. close to San Francisco. so close that 
the grove could readily be made a park and playground 
for the people. as the Muir Forest has been made 
through the generosity of Mr. William Kent. And 
that, in a State so large as California, is an immensely 
important thing. It would be a trifling matter for any 





rich man to save them, and [ trust that nothing said 
here will tend to discourage such an interesting and 


eminently patriotic service. 
The Two Kinds of “Giant” Trees 


WISH, merely, not to exaggerate the importance of 

this one grove and thereby cloud the issue and weaken 
the general case of the big trees. And this seems an 
appropriate time and place to make a plain statement 
of that case, about which, especially in the Kast, there 
is so much misunderstanding. 

There are, in the first place, two distinct varieties of 
“big” trees, differing both in appearance and habits of 
growth. These trees in the Bohemian Grove, in Muir 
Forest, in this Armstrong Grove. are not, strictly speak 
ing, “Giant Trees.” The Giant Trees, Sequoia gigantea 
or, as the Forest Service now knows them, Sequoia wash 
another part of California. These 
trees are the Sequoia sempervirens, or ordinary redwood 
of commerce. 

They grow near the coast, from the 
of Monterey County to the Oregon line. 





ingtonia, grow in 


southern limits 
They never ven 























the most continuous stand 
Francisco, from the Russian River northward. 
hemian Club is situated on that stream. about seventy- 
five miles from San Francisco. ; 
hundred miles, over a path sometimes ten or fifteen miles 
wide, stretches a more or less continuous redwood forest. 


chooses quite another 
lives only in the thin, dry air of the Sierras, rarely below 
5.000 feet altitude. climbing thence up to the 8,000-foot 
level and even higher, so that it 
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is on the other side of San 
The Bo- 


Thence, for more than a 


The Giant Tree proper, the Sequoia 


neighborhood for its 


washingtonia, 
home. It 


may look, with little 


half-way through, and I spent a day in making an estimate 
of its age, clearing away the charred surface with an ax, and 
carefully counting the annual rings by the aid of a pocket 
lens. The wood rings in the section I laid bare were so in 
volved and contorted, in some places, that I was not able to 
determine its age exactly, but I counted over four thousand 
rings, which showed that this tree was in its prime, swaying 
in the Sierra winds when Christ walked the earth. No other 
tree in the world, as far as I knows has Tfooked down on so 
many centuries as the Sequoia, or opens such impressive and 
suggestive views into history.’’ 


And it 


rise on a 


is monarchs like these, who have seen the sun 


million crystalline Sierra mornings, who 





























The Redwroods- fluted columns like pillars of stone 


ture farther than 1 miles 


venty-fiy 
apparently 
often, as their 


from the ocean, and 
vithout breathing the vet sea 
10g \s tall 
athe) 


mightier relatives 


more graceful. and in their long druidical auster 

itv alm as impressive. but they are not as huge. not 
do the have anything like the same overwhelming ap 
pear of massiveness and streneth. They reproduce 
ly uckers instead of the tiny ed-cones of thi 
might tree ind they gro In much more continuou 
nd how eneou forests There are a numb of red 

ood gro in the Coast Range south of Monterey. but 


] 
they are 








The destruction of a forest of giant sequoias. 
blown open with gunpowder, and made finally 


hindrance, to the bare peaks and the glaciers above. It is 
found in much less homogeneous forests than the red 
wood. sharing the dominion of these sunny plateaus with 
mighty sugar and yellow pines and spruces and firs. In 
the southern portions of the belt, along the Kaweah and 
Tule Rivers, there are Giant-Tree groves that deserve to 
be called forests—vigorous young and saplings, 
erowing their ancient. storm-stricken sires. but 
more often the Giant Trees bear much the same relation 
to the forest as a whole as is borné by the occasional 
primeval oaks found among the common second-growth 
timber in the East and Middle West. 

The northern limit of the Sequoia washingtonia is on 
the middle fork of the American River, east of Sacra 
mento; the southern, about 260 miles southward, is in 
the neighborhood of the Tule River. a little below the 
36th parallel, Between these boundaries are 
well-known groves, the Calaveras, 
Fresno, Giant Forest in the National Park, 
Grant National. Park, and others. The Calaveras—a 
bill to purchase which has been introduced in Congress 
Without result—has about one hundred Giant Trees, one 
325 feet high. and four over 300 feet. It was the first 
grove of big trees discovered, having been found by John 
Bidwell in 1841 In the Mariposa Grove, familiar to 
tourists because of its nearness to the Yosemite, are the 
trees through which driveways have been cut, and here 
is the “Grizzly Giant.” 94 feet around, and with a limb 
20 feet thick. 80 feet from the ground. 


trees 


beside 


“woods” of the 


various 
Tuolumne, Mariposa 
sequoia 


The Oldest Living Things in Our World 


’ eo largest tree known is probably the “General 
Sherman.” in the Giant Forest Grove in the Sequoia 
National Park forty miles east of the town of 
Visalia, in the central part of the State. It 
has a feet; 200 feet from the 
less than 70 feet around, and even with 
its crown broken olf it is 280 feet 
this. which. scarred by fire, 
lightning, yet tower aloft in 
almost undimmed, as if gifted 
that John Muin 


harmoniou and 


about 
southern 
circumference of 108 
vround it is not 
high. 

It was of such 
broken off by 
a majesty and 
with eternal life 


trees as 
storms o1 
beauty 
wrote: 
So exquisitely 
the very mightiest of these 


finely balanced are even 
monarchs of the wood in all 
their proportion and circumstance that never is anything 
overgrown or monstrou looking about them No other 
tree in the Sierra forest has foliag o densely massed nor 
presents outline o firmly drawn and so steadily subordinate 
to a special type A knotty, ungovernable -looking branch 
five to eight feet thick, may be seen pushing out abruptly fron 








the mootl runk, as if sure to throw the regular curve into 
confusior but a ool the general outline is reached t 
top hort and dissolve n spreading bosse of law-abiding 
pray ust a f every tree were growing beneath some huge 
ible bell gla gainst whose ide every branch wa 

being pressed and molded, yet somehow indulging in so many 
nall departures from the regular form that there i till an 


ippearance of freedom 


001 i accident happe1 to the crown of these 

equo ucl being stricken off by lightning or broken 
te the he br he beneath the wound. no matter 

ow tuated eem to be excited, like a colony of bes that 
have lost the queen ind become anxious to repair the dam 
ige Limbs that have grown outward for nturie at right 
ingle to the trunk begin to turn upward to assist in making 
" ew row ach peedily assuming the pecial form of 
it Even in the case of mere tump burned half 


amental tuft will try to go aloft and 
‘ a leader in forming a new head 
I never iw a big tree that had i¢ = 








atural leath 
lent they eem to t immortal. being ¢ t 

on the diseases that afflict and kill other tre UW 
lestroved by man thev live ol indefinitely until burned 
d by lightni ! t down by torr or by the 
+} 1 1 or } } the. tana Th 
? 1 ment in the K River Forest is burned 


The huge logs are first cut, then split, or 
into grape-vine stakes or other cheap lumber 


have fought their centuries of battle against fire 
and winter snows and thunderbolts and winds, who 
must now fall before tiny scrambling humans with 


ravenous axes and be turned into posts and grape-vine 
stakes. At the close of the same chapter quoted above is 
the prophecy that “unless protectipe measures be speedily 

arthest 
will be a 


invented and applied, in a few decades, at thi 
all that will be left of the gigantea 
few hacked and scarred monuments.” 


Sequoia 


The People’s Task—And Their Duty 


‘INCE this was written, certain “protective measures” 


h have, to be sure, been taken. We have a Forest Se. 
vice now, and wherever the Service has jurisdiction tly 
danger from fires, at least, is immensely lessened. And a 


certain land and forest conscience, so to speak, has been 
achieved by a small portion of the people. But the 
Forest Service, even within its “reserves,” can go only 
a little Land in ownership 
private ownership whether put into a 


remains in 
“reserve” or not 


Way. private 


and the owner can do with it practically as le pleases 
The Coast redwoods, the Sequoia sempervirens, are 
almost all in private ownership. The vast forest, whieh 


once stretched almost continuously from the Russian 
River to the Oregon line, may last twenty-five 
even fifty, years, but eventually, at any rate, it is 
doomed. In 1906, 659,678,000 feet were cut, and, ven 
erally speaking, the cut increases each year. Redwood 
lumbering is unusually wasteful and destructive \fter 
felled, and the branches and tops lopped 
off, the ground is burned over to clear it. 
sawed up and hauled out afterward. 
bering operation means 


possibly 


the trees are 
and the huge 

Every lum 
therefore, the ordinary destruc 
tion of cutting plus that of forest tire. 
forest land is too vast valuable to be 
the Government 


loys 


The redwour 
and too | ] 


bought by 


and where eroves can 


State, o1 


CX ept 


separate 
be purchased by public-spirited citizens, the 
nation, as the Muir Forest there 
these trees. 

The case of the Giant Trees is different. 
cut—about 8.500.000 feet. for 
fling, as 


Was, is little hope for 
The amount 
Lo0G—is tri 


nowhere 


stance ill 
lumbering figures vo 


and does the 
exist in large 


ous forests to make lumbering in any large 


Sequoia washingtonia enough homovene 


commercial 
sense a success Yet all through the belt, in Calaveras 


Fresno. and Tulare Counties, these onderful) monu 


nents a 


e being destroved Thev are not felled to mak« 


pillars for temples No unusual or beautiful 


service 1s 


performed through their destruction They are first 
chopped down, then it enormou : lown te 
preces Ith gunpowdel "IT the ron F split 
into Tence-posts and gvrape-vine stakes That ia about 
is low a task as good wood could be put to—only a step 
higher than the splinters from old boxes wl lderly 
ladies stick into flowe) pot ‘ wold wm 

And the humans dummy settlers and the like do not 
even fight fair All the evasions wd ft 
taken so much of the nation’s timbe have hes ca a 
is well In the very center of Sequ Nati Wo Parl 
is one of those mountain meadows which ften form 
pleasant little oases in the Sierra t hi aaa 
joins the eamp where the 
fortv-mile stage drive . \ 
isu | pasture \ ‘ 
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twenty acres, but 160 acres of the timber land surround- 
ing it, covered by some of the finest sequoias in the 
world. Any number of similar claims were secured in 
the same part of California through the simple device of 
paying a Government surveryor—now dead—a bribe of 
fifty cents an acre to report all such lands as swamp land. 

The only grove thoroughly safe from destruction is 
the Mariposa, which is*owned by the State of California. 
In the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, 
which, theoretically, are owned by the nation, there are 
about 1,200 acres in private ownership. Captain Young 
of the Ninth Cavalry, U. S. A., secured options on the 
Sequoia National Park holdings a few years ago, and 
the Government could have bought them then, it is 
said, for the very reasonable sum of $86,000. How- 
ever the owners may have acquired title, it is only 
fair to say that they have made no attempt to hold up 
the Government for an unreasonable price. As usual, 
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however, Congress did not see fit to act. There is 
nothing to prevent the destruction of these trees, should 
the owners choose to cut them down, except the fact 
that there is no lumber road out of the park and the 
Government has thus far declined to grant a right of 
way. If the owners chose to force their claim, however, 
it is extremely doubtful if the Government’s position 
could be legally upheld. 

The preservation of giant trees is not, primarily, a 
task for the Forest Service, whose business is the eco- 
nomical use of timber, its intelligent cultivation, like 
any other crop, and the conservation of the water sup- 
ply. It is a question for the people themselves—how 
much these trees are worth to them, not as lumber, but 
as monuments, as wonderful and beautiful relics of a 
vanished age? For they are relics and monuments— 
the world has no other sequoias. They are either to be 
preserved or destroyed forever—like the Pyramids or the 


Parthenon. And although there are several groves of 
Sequoia washingtonia, the number of trees which, in 
comparison with the majestic pines and firs and spruces 
round them, can properly be called “giant” trees is 
probably not more than five hundred. 

Just what methods Government, State, and individuals 
should adopt is rather beyond the purpose of this article, 
which merely undertakes to explain what and where the 
giant trees are. To be sure, one can’t help thinking of 
California millionaires, Some of them must have public 
spirit and wish to do something for their country. Any 
man who saves one of these groves, or even one giant 
tree, for the people, bestows a gift which not only will 
do him honor during his lifetime, but will still be 
standing, as it is to-day, hundreds, possibly thousands, 
of years after all the vain little library buildings of 
our day have crumbled to pieces or been pounded up 
into macadam streets. 


On Tour with the “Giants” 





HE low 
sun slid 
along the 
top of the 
Heights, a 
last slant- 
ing ray, 
which, 
striking 
Mathew- 
son, erect 
there in the center of the green 
diamond, wreathed this already 
sufficiently handsome and idolized 

young man with an aureole of old | Pm 
gold. The score was: New York 5. _ WA 
Brooklyn 1; it was the last inning WT 
with two out; the New York bats, 
in their leather sheet, were already 
on their way to the club-house. 
Mathewson, holding the ball high 
in his two hands, shook his head 
in gentle negative to the catcher’s 
secret signal. As if for the first 
time aware of the eager batter, he 
scrutinized him long and carefully, 
searching him for his flaw. He 
shook his head again, then nodded 
softly; his two arms, as if weary, 
dropped behind him. Suddenly, 
passing from an indolently graceful figure to a tense 
statue of bronze, his whole body jerked forward; out of 
his hand a white thunderbolt shot across the petrified 
batter’s plate into the catcher’s thumping mitt. “Strike 
three, and out!” snarled the umpire. 

But before this final cry “Matty” had already pivoted: 
on the run, through the roar of the crowd, he was mak 
ing for the cooling showers of the dressing-rooms, and 
behind him his team-mates, with dangling gloves, were 
loping like antelopes. They reached the gate and disap 
peared in a crush of stalwart bodies. 

They were in a hurry, for within an hour they were 
departing on their last cireuit. And T had been depu 
tized to accompany them on that 
circuit, and to tattle about them 
for the edification of the D. A. P. 
(dear American public!) I stood 
outside that  club-house 
abashed and afraid. They 
awed me, these Giants. They were 
of legend. I knew them only 
through the haze of distance—as 
demigods performing epics for the 
glory of their city, as heroes liv- 
j constant roar in the 
mouths of multitudes. 

[ put my eye to a knot-hole in 
the fence. 

A cool pattering of 
came to my ears, a crisscrossing 
of small talk. detached shouts, a 
laugh, the first bars of a popular 
Across the half-open doo 
a lithe white body passed, agleam 
with the undried sparkle of the 
bath. Then out of the same door 
buckled valises began to avalanche, 
immediately to be picked up by 
alacritous placed 
aboard a long row of automobiles. 
This last evidence of splendor ~ 
completed my  discomfiture I 
slid away, and by the modest ele 
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fence 
over- 


ing as a 


showers 


song. 


negroes and 


vated made my way to the station 

from which we were to depart. The gods. upon theit 
purring monsters, had beaten me there. They had dis 
appeared into their Pullman already as I. boarded 
mine With a clang of strained couplings the car began 
to move forward; it slid by the roaring good-by of a 


group of delirious well-wishers. 


By the evening paper, snatched at the last moment 
from a newsboy, I saw that during the afternoon Pitts 
burg and Chicago had both won their games, thus keep 
ing up with us. We were second still in the race for 
the desired pennant with Pittsburg (who are yelept 
Pirates) leading, three games ahead, and Chicago f low 
ing us close, three games behind We were off to cut 
down that Pittsburg lead, if 

But the train, now clicking smoothly onward, was 
taking us away from home. where one is at one’s best 
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* Matty’ s”’ 


di livery 














An Invasion of the Enemies’ Country by the Young Pennant 
New York National League Team—Rubbing Elbows with 
McGraw’s Troupe of Capable Ball Players 


By JAMES HOPPER 


into the country of the enemy. where the water is bad, 
the population unkind, and where one’s heart must be 
stout. 


To be young, and a Giant! Ah, me 


yee -* were all in a private car ahead of mine, a 

rolling sanctum, at the door of which I stood sev 
eral times hesitating. not daring to enter. At one of 
the stations, though. they spilled out in seareh of fresh 
vir, and LT had my first closer view. 

What struck me first was their 
youth. But then, of late, I have 
ceased to be a connoisseur of youth. 
Whenever I meet a college man | 
invariably take him for a freshman 
and invariably discover him to be 
a graduate student at least. I am 
constantly astonished at the youth 
fulness of army captains, mine 
superintendents, magazine editors. 
and department-store floor-walkers. 
These “giants” young; they 
looked all the world like my foot 
ball team of umpty vears ago, or, 
rather, as my football team would 
look now, minus five years, say, and 
viven eight months’ vigorous train 
ing, eight months to regain lost 
Waist-lines, polish off superfluous 
protuberances, and, maybe, to repaste 
lost flowing locks upon the tops of 
craniums. A clean-shaven, clean 
limbed, straight-stomached, straight 
backed, well-groomed, stalwart 
bunch they were. And well dressed. 

° Very well dressed. With a slight 

” superfluity perhaps of reveres, wan 

ra dering buttons, diagonal lapels, an 

exaggeration in slits up the backs 

and pads beyond shoulders. But, on 

the whole, very well dressed. Thecun 

ning eye of a Broadway tailor had planned these garments, 
vou could tell that. And irreproachably pressed, too. 

One or two. or three or four. of these giants, [ noticed, 





were 


were a bit aware of the nattiness of their attire. When 
they sauntered it was with shoulders well back, with 
pivoting neck and roving eyes. Lucky rogues! seldom 


did they fail; from some bit of gingham and ribbon an 
answering lustrous long 
What it is to be young, and a Giant! 


gleam, a second or two of 


lashed telegr aphy - 


Ah, me 

By the next stop we had reached the broiling interior 
ountry ind when the Giants avalanched for their 
breathing spell, they were coatless They stood about 


in their belted white shirts open at the neck. decidedly 
eraceful and picturesque now. For with the baseball 


man it is as with the football player, the boxer. or the 


Chasers of the 
** Mugsy’’ of 


track athlete: his beauty is in 
lirect proportion to the number of 
clothes he hasn’t on. 

| noticed that they stood always 
with their feet a bit apart, well 
planted, tilted slightly forward on 
the toes, alert as cats. And then 
| noticed their eyes. 

To the artist in search of eyes 
I volunteer this suggestion: get 
thee to the Polo Park and not to 
the Casino. 

Brown eyes, blue eyes, green 
eves—each a perfect work of God; 
clean, lustrous, unmarred, blotch- 
‘ess, full-orbed ; deep-arched, shaded 
with brows that need no stencil. 
For you understand in a giant 
there can be no myopia, no 
strabism or astigmatism or any 
sort of ism. The least defect of 
vision—and it comes _ infallibly 
with the years—means a slide back 
in the bush. The “bush,” with its 
sadness of cheap hotels, rancid 
food, and fetid dressing-rooms; 
inferior craftsmanship and 

memories of gone glories. 
At the next station they threw 
stones at a telegraph pole. Bing 
bing-bing-bing—that telegraph pole had no show on 
earth. Let him who will throw at the Giants the first 
stone. [ pass. 

The party consisted of thirty-five persons. Besides 
the regular nine, there were seven pitchers, two change 
catchers, two change infielders, one change outfielder. 
the secretary of the club, a trainer, a doctor, several 
newspaper men, and the redoubtable manager, “Mugsy” 
McGraw. Some of the overflow of this party was ‘in 
my car. 

(Among these was a new pitcher named Malarkey. with 
his wife and babe, whom he was taking to their winter 
home in Oklahoma. Seated on the back platform that 
afternoon, watching the parallel rails coalesce in the 
distance, | had a little chat with Malarkey. 


The Upward Climb of Malarkey 


H* WAS a man in the thirties, with the tense face. 
scant hair, and hard hands of one who has toiled 
much physically; with an ingenuousness, a simplicity of 
mind, and a deep-rooted wholesomeness which are found 
often in those whose forebears have tilled the land. 

He had begun to play baseball when a boy on the 
farm. Later, in his teens, he had moved to a city and 
had worked in an iron mill. He gave me in a few 
crude words a vivid picture of this toil—of this toil in 
glare of fire, clanging uproar, and terrific heat which 
each night contorted all his limbs in terrible cramps. 
He played ball every Sunday then, on a semi-professional 
town nine. This life for 
seven years. Then had 
come an offer from = a 
minor league team; an 
offer of a life in fresh 
air, in sunshine, in per: 
petual play almost. He 
had aecepted, after some 
hesitation, and on a 
tail-ender club had won 
nearly all of his games. 
The eyes of McGraw 
those brown, deep-set, 
unerring eyes from which 
nothing baseballesque es- 
capes—had spied his rec- 
ord. Now he was on the 
New York nine. 
lutely at the tip-top of 
the profession. 


abso 


Happy‘ 

Humbly he told me 
that he was very well 
satisfied. But as he said 
it, the words were belied 





by the little frown be 
tween his honest byline 
eyes, the nervous clasp 
ing and unclasping of 


McGraw is not supersti- his stiff-finvered hands 


Stiff—that is the word; 
in his whole body 


tious, only it's well not to 


no 


take any chances 
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ticed the same stiffness, a rigidity almost imperceptible, 
but evident when compared to the elastic pliancy of 
those other boys forward there in the private car. And 
immediately | began to worry with him. He had “ar- 
rived”; but had he not arrived too late? Arrived at 
the beginning of the wane of his physical powers, at the 
time when came the accounting for the past grueling 
of the iron mill. 

“I’m satisfied,” he was saying. “Of course, with the 
race so close [I can’t expect them to pitch a young 
pitcher like me. They don’t pitch me much”—his blue 
eyes were upon me, a bit troubled—‘only at the end of 
a game which is won or a game which is gone. But 
they’ve kept me all summer.” 

He was silent a while, his eyes 
far off, the perplexed frown between 
them. “They’ve kept me all sum- 
mer,” he repeated. 

Poor Malarkey! At St. Louis. 
while pitching “the end of a game 
which was won,” he failed to cover 
a bag. At a certain precious frac- 
tion of a second of a flash-swift play, 
he forgot to plant upon a certain 
piece of stuffed canvas his cleated 
shoe, 

That was all. A few days later, 
in the lobby of a Pittsburg hotel, he 
eame to tell me good-by. His hum 
ble, honest blue eyes were moist. 
He was going to Buffalo, or Mil 
pitas, or some other place. Manager 
McGraw, the wunerring, inexorable 
McGraw, who, I shouldn’t wonder, 
now that I know his more intimate, 
secret self, perhaps weeps in his pil- 
low at night, had “sold” him to a 
minor club. Back to “the bush” for 
Malarkey; and perhaps in a year or 
two, back to the iron mill, with its 
heat, its toil. and its cramps. Thus 
early I came upon a baseball type: 
the man who has arrived too late. 

Several times, on the way to and 
from the “diner.” but with a butterfly lightness that 
made evocation of food a profanation, there had passed 
me a lithe flutter of a being with two great big black 
gold eyes that were souls. 

“Mabel Hite,” said the newspaper man at my elbow. 
“Mabel Hite, the wife of Mike Denlin. Big Mike, the 
captain of the nine.” 


The Regeneration of Mike Donlin 


N\A ABEL HITE, wife of Mike Donlin!—I was to see 
N her much during the entire circuit, a dainty little 
lady with wondrous eyes, dressed always with a_ sort 
of exquisite picturesqueness. I was to see her in hotel 
lobbies, departing to the game with her captain hus- 
band, returning with him, her eyes bright or humid; 1 
was to see her at the gate, kissing him before the game 
(should not a wife kiss a husband when he goes off to 
work?) ; at the gate again kissing him after the game 
(is it not infinitely right that a wife should kiss a 
husband when he returns from work?); L was to see 
her at her seat behind the bench during the game, her 
eyes flashing, her hands clasped in agonized supplica- 
tion (three men on bases), murmuring: “Mike, if you 
don’t make a hit this time. [’ll take back my ring (zip, 
bang—a home run); or, “Mike,-.if you don’t come in, 
I’ll never speak to you again” (thump-a-thump, thump 
a-thump-a-thump-a-thump, siz-z-z-z-z; Mike arises at the 
home plate and slaps from his uniform the dust of the 
long slide; he grins, his team one run to the good); or 
simply and very mournfully: “Mike, Mike, Mike, oh 
oh-oh-Oh, Mike!” Mike—this happens to the most 
valorous of baseball knights sometimes—has swatted 
grandly at two wide ones, and then with mistaken 
scorn, has stood immovable as a granite Mike as_ the 
next throw neatly dissects the air over the plate; he is re- 
turning to the bench now, his disgusted bat rolling ahead 
of him; the “S-s-t-r-r-r-r-r-ike 
three” of the umpire ringing 





Donlin is a happy man 


Collier’s 


elastie, and rapid tread of the man who has work to do 
in the world, who has regained his appetite for life, for 
the more subtle and exquisite joys which life reserves 
for those who do not try to gain happiness by assault 
and battery. 

As we stood later on the boards of a Chicago station, 
a few minutes before departing for another city, Mike 
Donlin held in his arms a little boy, the son of rela- 
tives who had come to see the train off. He held the 
urchin in his strong arms as if he were a feather, and with 
tenderness. As the train began to pull away with Mike 
on a platform, the boy, now back in his mother’s arms, 
straightened up, and, opening wide a dolorous mouth, 

began to bawl loud and awesomely. 

I guess Mabel Hite knew what she 
was doing when she undertook that 
redemption. And I bet it hasn't 
been such a hard job as most people 
think, either. 

We struck St. Louis, the first city 
of our circuit, and the home of this 
season’s tail-enders, and with indo- 
lent grace captured the first game. 

Then the next day, which was the 
Sabbath, on a golden afternoon, along 
whose erystalline atmosphere floated 
unmutilated and clear the incredible 
insults of the St. Louis rooters, we 
dropped a double-header. In more 
precise terminology, we were beaten 
in two games played in sucession the 
same day. 

The St. Louis fans wear yellow 
shoes, which try to be gondolas by 
turning up at the toes, and don’t 
succeed those toes are 
square. Their grand-stand language 
is very bad. 

cane It was during one of these games 
that I first saw Taylor pitch, and 
that enigma was thus solved for me. 
sefore this, on the train, in the 
diner, on station platforms. in the 
hotel lobby, I had noticed the Giants 
conversing with each other dumbly with rapid alphabeti 
cal fingers, like the denizens of an asvlum for the deaf 
and dumb. I had taken it as an amusement of theirs, 
as a means of preserving a somewhat childish masonry 
of their own. But as Taylor 
stepped into the box, the truth 
was flashed into my mind, 
“That’s Taylor, the deef-and 
dumb pitcher,” said the fan 
who sat at my elbow (and 
whose nose, by the way, I had 
been tempted several times to 
flatten over his face). 

So that was why all these 
men, athletes with a probable 
disinclination to intellectual 
effort, with pain and_ with 
labor worked up to the know] 
edge of a new language! To 
speak to Taylor and to under- 
stand him; to surround him 
with a live, vibrant world of his 
own; to bring to him the joy 
and the sorrow there is on the 
earth; to fill the vacuum cham 
ber, in which always he must 
live, with sound (and some- 
times with fury). Not bad, 
eh? for a lot of “rough base 
ball players.” 

Well, I saw Taylor pitch 
that day, and I thought it a 
rather tremendous thing. He 
went in in the seventh inning, 
just after we had tied this game which we 
to lose later; and the populace was crying 


because 


were doomed 
for our lives. 
The vibrations of their clamor 





heinously in his ear; he is itch 
ing to turn upon this irrever- 
sible magistrate and, standing 
very close to his nose, to voice 
the gloomy suspicions that con- 
sume him as to his integrity; 
but he comes on meekly, hyp- 
notized by two eyes, sorrowful 
and pleading, upon him, those 
eyes into which his once violent 
being sinks as into golden 
pools, those eyes which do not 
let him fight, do not let him 
brawl, which correct the swag 
ger of his walk, the exaggera- 
tion of his ties, which do not 
let him dr 

Two years ago Big Mike 
Donlin was a_ reckless; vio 
lent, husky-voiced, swaggering 
brawler. As a player he was 
unreliable, and kept his place 
only through a certain defiant. 
careless daring which muddled 
him through He drank hard and was hog-fat and 
ugly. “ 

Then he met Mabel Hite, who, discerning a chance for 
that redemption which woman so dearly loves, 
led him to the altar. 

Mike Donlin now is the second batsman in the league, 
is a great fielder, and is captain of the Giants (MeGraw 


gently 


didn’t make him captain, you bet, till he had married 
Mabel Hite). He is a lithe, clean-hewed, supple ath 
lete; his features, made firm through physical and 


moral health, have regained lines almost classical. It 
Is a pleasure just to see him walk—with the light, 
1 








MeGraw on the coaching line 


nearly felled one; the stands 
rocked and = groaned to the 
stamping of frenetic feet; men 
stood up, leaning forward with 
convulsed fists, their necks full 
of blood, their mouths full of 
howls; thunder of 
merged imprecation, detached 
yells rose high and shrill. And 
Taylor, erect in the center of 
the field, stood in a great si 
lence, He thought, planned, 
plotted, threw, all alone there 
in a great silence. The pan 
demonium rose; waves of roar- 
ing sound broke upon him like 
a surf; and he there, 
unmoved and granitic. \t 
times, reading the signal of 
his cateher, he cocked his head 
and seemed to be listening in 
tently to some secret whisper ; 
he raised his arm, he threw; 
then, the ball back in his 
hand, he stood again a long 
moment motionless in the center of this rocking world, 
pensive in the solitude of his invisible ivory tower, of 
his intimate chamber of incorruptible walls. Oh, eracky 

I'd like to be Taylor sometimes! Ile can elose his 
eves, too. : 

It was in the third game that T had an example of 
the MeGraw There is a rule that if a 
game is interrupted by rain before or during the fifth 
inning, it does not count, while if it is stopped after 
the fifth inning, 


above a 


stood 


generalship 


it is decided by the seore as it stands 
at the time of the interruption 
Well, while we weve at the bat in the first half of the 





Mike Donlin said in part 


next time you get in my way . 


fifth inning, a storm began to approach from the west. 
We were ahead at the time; and we had men on bases. 
But it would take time to bat these men in, and mean 
while the rain might begin, stopping the game before 
the completion of the fateful fifth, and thus making the 
game (in which so far we had had the advantage) null 
and void. 

McGraw ordered his men to strike out. In quick sue 
cession three men went up to the plate and deliberately 
struck out, leaving on bases the men who might have 
become more runs. The St. Louis men then went to the 
bat, and, in spite of their disposition to delay proceed- 
ings, were quickly disposed of. The calculation proved a 
right one. The sixth inning had hardly begun when 
the downpour began. The game was called—won by us. 
As to the ethics of this—but what the deuce has ethics 
to do with generalship? Go ask Napoleon. And John 
J. McGraw is certainly the Napoleon of baseball. 


The Fine Art of Bresnahan, Catcher 


‘- oo storm, by the way, came with thunder—which 
gave my notes another interesting little incident. 
At a particularly vicious detonation, | saw Bresnahan 
leap from under the tarpaulin of the bench out into the 
open, lope about in a cirele like a bewildered hare, and 
then make for the comforting human companionship 
of the grand stand. I watched him there, snuggled be- 
tween two fans who a few minutes before had been re- 
viling him. He was seared. Later I was to learn from 
others that he is very timid in other ways. 

And yet, watch him while he is catching. 
throw to bases. 


Wateh him 
Absolute, unerring decision is his. 
Never a moment of hesitation, a second of doubt. He 
heaves that ball to second or to third or to first as the 
lightning chance may demand with a sort of cold. in- 
fallible ferocity. And he possesses that alacrity at tak- 
ing a chance. that audacity, which differentiates soldiers 
of genius from the prudent plodder who, maneuvering 
beautifully, loses battles with skill and with grace. 

Truly, we are all made to do one thing, and only one 
thing well. If you do that one thing to the supreme 
point you are an artist. A ball thrown by Bresnahan 
from the home-plate to second describes a curve that 
is beautiful. And to draw with a ball a beautiful white 
curve against a blue sky, is that not as much the work 
of an artist as to draw one with pencil on paper? Bres 
nahan is an artist. 

It was in Cincinnati that [ first began to put on a 
baseball suit and to sit on 
the bench. Our unexpected 
experience in St. Louis had 
cost us four points in our 
percentage; by winning 
meanwhile Pittsburg had 
increased their percentage 
and ‘their lead by seven 
points. We were eager for 
those Cincinnati + games. 
How eager?—that is what 
| wanted to know. How 
truly eager is a professional 
nine to win the pennant? 

Well, the whole thing is 
mighty different from foot- 
ball at college. 

Although the game was 
to begin only at three 
o'clock, the men began to 
drop into the club-house by 
half-past one. They came 
in alone or in pairs, at 
irregular intervals, negli- 
gently, and evidently not 
at all preoceupied. All of 
them, IL had noticed at the 
hotel, had eaten a very light 
lunch—crackers and milk, 
or a bowl of soup, or a bit 
of fruit—and this was the only sign showing that they 
thought of the coming contest. And now they spoke 
little about it, referred to it only vaguely, as a con 
tingency still far off, to be handled when it had come 
and not to be worried over before. They wondered 
mostly, and only with a curiosity that was faint, as to 
which of the Cincinnati pitchers would work against 
them, and received any of the names idly suggested 
with immediate and resolute contempt. Overt contempt 
of opposing pitchers seems to be an indispensable part 
of the moral armor of baseball players. I’ve heard 
them even when after having been beaten. “And he 
didn’t have a thing,” they’d say of the pitcher who for 
nine innings had tortured and ridiculed them, who had 
made them swing their head off at high ones or wide 
ones, who with a little superior smile had watched them 
pop up little ineffective flies into his comrades’ waiting 
mitts; “he didn’t have a thing, I tell you, not a thing- 
ing-ing!”. It may be, after all, that the art of pitching 
is to seem not to have a thing-ing-ing, and yet to have 
that thing. 


“Fae 


In the Lull Before the Game 


"Th ae are a pleasure to the eye, stripped; they have 
lithe bodies, the long elastic muscles of athletes who 
must rely rather on agility, accuracy, and speed than 
strength, and their skins glow with the constant glory 
of the bath. They dress slowly, chafling each other. 
It isn’t airy persiflage; it isn’t, in fact, persiflage; it’s 
something heavier than that; Rabelais would plagiarize 


some of it Some are smoking even as they tighten 
their belts. Onee dressed, they linger a bit longer. One 
stretches himself on a bench for a little more rest 
(that’s shortstop Bridwell, who ints to last long at 
his art, and hence, though yet but a mere youth. hus 
bands himself anothe polishes his shoes that’s 
renney, peerless first baseman, who has played ball four 
teen years, and hence is beginning to acquire those littl 
routine habits of maturity which precede our final petri 


faction others are oiling their gloves And then they 





Collier’s 


begin to saunter out, one by one, at irregular intervals, spread upon the field, the bench is deserted, and a Cin- heralding whiff of the bleeding meat. A sudden and 7 E: 
out upon the ball field with dangling glove. MeGraw cinnati man is at the bat. tremendous rage has suddenly seized these men, so quiet, rt jt 
comes ino and pulls on a uniform over the budding They return just as eagerly, having disposed sue- so calm a minute before. They shout, they yell, they to the 
stomachlet. which, since he has ceased to play, has — cessively of three of their opponents, and seat themselves — bawl, they stamp their feet. “Hoi-hoi-hoi-hoi’; “Yip up” of 
gradually grown upon his short, sturdy frame, as_ it in a row quietly while Donlin steps to the plate, bat in yah-yah-yah!” All sorts of inarticulate and fearful The o 
did on Napoleon after Austerlitz. Good Lord, isn’t he hand. They say very little; their eyes are alert on the — vociferations, delivered with bulging lungs, with erack popula 
voing to gather his champions before him, and then, batter, on the pitcher. A man rises and drinks from the — ing throats. MeGraw, his stomach a bit in advance, his many 
stepping upon a bench, work them up to hysterical distilled water fountain at hand; there is a call for a legs spread in a wide base, walks to the coaching box and st 
heroism with a tense, sonorous oration—something plug of tobacco; mouths work busily in silence. “We'll at third base; from behind his hand he wafts winged riages 
about the eves of the world being on them; the hearts get him after a while.” says some one with calm assur- words to Flaherty, the pitcher. Flaherty’s neck veins man Vv 
ance. “Sh-u-u-re. we'll get him after a while.” comes in immediately begin to bulge; his hand trembles; he hits nipote 
husky chorus. “Him” is the pitcher, the despised oppos- Bresnahan, sending him to first base. Three men on . veiled, 
ing pitcher. Donlin flies out, Seymour flies out, Devlin) bases! The bench now is a hysteria of violence. Me- } from 
hits a grounder and is out. Bing! like one man they’re Graw, from behind his horn-curled hand, keeps on float voods! 
off the bench and marching toward the field. “Come ing to Flaherty remarks which | can not make out, but friend 
on,” says Tenney, with a singing inflection on the “Come” ; evidently alive with some weird potency. Flaherty can the o« 
“keep at ’em.” “Come on, keep at ’em,” shouts Donlin, not locate the plate now. Two balls in’ succession, old so 
off on the run. And then the chorus to the pitcher, with Mike Donlin, who is at the bat, jeers him. Another ball. unifor 
tenderness: “Give it to ‘em, old boy!” The “old” is The whole world is aroar. The next throw, though, is : over | 
drawled affectionately; the “boy” follows with a rising to Master Michael’s liking. He leans upon it. Crack! his W 
inflection. e the ball is rolling in the outfield. Tenney and Doyle he ha¢ 
And thus for inning after inning. They march to the come pounding over the plate, and Captain Donlin rests ment 


at second. Seymour comes to the bat. Crack! 
the ball hits the fence. Bresnahan crosses the 





























plate, Donlin comes sliding across it in a cloud 
ot dust. ; 
‘ And thus | saw the thing happen, game after 
A Ballade or Inquiry game, The long. silent. tense, unremitting pres 
e sure; then the bursting through: the ferocious 
. ar aoe , pounce upon the psychological moment; the erack 
By CAROLYN WELLS ing of bats against balls: a delirious moment 
and the swift) kaleidoscopie change of fortune; 
OME things I do not care to ask, the game in our pocket, won, Z 
' 
They re of no interest to me What it Means to be a Mascot | 
; " q TE WON that first game at which I sat he 
ar a Pat ; Bo : : 3 ; g i ! at on the | 
Wt ho was the Man with the Tron Mash \\ bench in uniform. That evening I noticed , 
- : a slight change in the behavior of the team me 
ae Pig. I've no desire to learn, you see. .  & "apy es 
Talking to **Dummy™ Taylor—all , Y toward me, Before this they had been rather 
the players know the sign language I care not how old Ann may be,— reserved and haughty, 1 thought. Being public 
‘ ’ . . men, they resent the efforts of bores to make of 
- @ ve a ree 7 ‘ ° ‘ , “ane \ 
RN ee a ee a er Why is a mouse? Where am I at! their private lives a public one; and hence harbor \. 
ing with them: the renown, the glory, and the From quests like these my mind ts free, 0 ee ee ee eer \ 
hay al dea ah old Harv New York in thein keep- ; ee : aa a awful reas always ein he — hero. . ' 
ing? Talk nothing! MeGraw picks up his glove, But who wrote ‘Casey at the Bat” 7 We wou the. secots guns aise. Aa t came ix \ 
and we saunters out upon the field. Thevy’re all from the field that evening Bridwell held out his 
out upon the field now. L go myself to see what 7 hand toward me, and we shook. ‘ , 
they are dolne O find out is no easy task ; We won the third. In the dressing-room after 
: . 5° — ae ‘ ‘ ‘. ee hat one several of the men patted me on the 
What are they doing Playing. In couples r : o28 , : . je 
they are throwing a ball back and forth ‘anatiy W hy wont authorities agree é back, “You're all right,” they said. | 
‘é : °, : ‘ : Then we went to Pittsburg and knocked the 
laying cateh. \ batter is sending slow y > © © , Wash ; - eal : 
sicher ti: tink te tes of Wn saahen, ‘whe Some say it’s by a man named Trask, leaders off their perch by beating them fou 
standine tn a row, Hiaale the ball to each other Two books cite Thayer — Murphy. three. times in succession. At the conclusion of the last 
i an hee Ot the eerie Weedierites: (*tumes” ‘ ’ ' of these—one won by a batting rally in the ninth 
Faylor and McGraw are special adepts at hints I don t care what s a water s fee, a one a rad igo ay ee 
juggling ) What the deuce—a football team at c tS ‘ ° ; RYTOF SURETY PEORER PNG THC WITH 8 CHES, 
such a time would be lying wrapped up in cot O) why a miller wears white hat ; , { - the Ben ay pe Peo toon ree — 
me el iat el ‘ ie spe ae n 9 ixed suecessively nm a the signs of the deat 
ton, breathing salt . and listening in ague to Or if an angel s he or she. sea tamat alin hed 
whispered ferocious exhortations. ’ ‘ Seer ; ; 
! But who wrote “Casey at the Bat? 7 1 was being invited to learn his language, to 
The Unexeiting Opening of the Game “ me 7 become a part ot his world: to learn the secret 
FENHIS is not called playing, though; it is language of the Giants. to be one of them. | , 
| called “warming up.” ee, enc agg ten airy ATHER than Omar's Book and Flask. They had found at last that | also after all 
Experience has taught these men that it is well had my usefulness in the world, and hence was 
ie gona, thas Aneel ‘ait bioed steien sedi. Beneath the bough of some old tree worthy of being a_ friend. [I was their mascot. 
lungs working free, and muscles supple. But the ° id Men 
iam tatiee. tae ich os 1 aoe ee I choose AL] calm content to bask By this time, you know, I had found that the | 
“Cy? Seymour, and such eternal irrepressibles 4) VAT ) ppp) pp (Giants were not gods. 
se Aline Millie wiiin a Risk al 6, fe indie With Casey s tale my wen d to dree. And that neither were they “rough — ball | 
into it the prodigality of him who feels undrain- To this One CAUSE I'm devotee, players,” as some sour, ae Fe calloused, | 
thle reservoirs within him of vigor and life. The ice , 38 long-nosed haters of sun and life and beauty call 
old campaigners, such as Tenney or Bresnahan or “Quantum sufficit,—I erbum sat. is + : | | hol | 
“Tron Man” MeGinnity. visibly reserve themselves ’ . , a re le Giants are just men—dand, On the Whole, 
for the real struggle. I Il p) obe nO other myste ry, one of the most likable bunch of men it has been 
Then a bell rings. and the men take their field But who wrote ** Casey atthe Bat’’ 2 my lot to know, 7 there piks a ” 
positions \ batter hits grounders into the in , Giants—as many kinds, in fact, as there are ' 
field; the ball is scooped up and goes from base SHIGICS: . . . ay 
to base in long, slender, swift swoops. like a L) Envoi rhere’s renney at first base, for instance. Ten Ses 
hits awalléd Another batter sends sky-pene ney is the grand old man of the club. For fom ss 
: ad eae ie . ‘ : . < » has : a ) ‘SSI ‘ ball; for . 
trating “flies” to the hawk-eyed outfielders. This ry , a ~~ , teen years he ha played professional : , | ) 
fe tiventy minutes Then the bell rings again: EADER, | proffe thee mY pl a four vears before that he played at Brown; and ral 
. z “ < as “ ° f : ’ . s before : hie ; | 
the home team takes the field, and we play catch (Ballades are always doing: that). for I don’t know how many years before that | mem 
again, two by two, along the wall of the grand ‘ ! te ‘ played ball in’ baek critic 
stand Meanwhile the pitcher is warming up. Forgive me if I pester thee, yard and school-vard tobos 
Ile “winds up” in scientific contortion. he snaps ee ye. , 97 9 and — sand-lot. Phis upon 
himself open, the ball, like a white sun-gleam, But who wrote Casey al th Bat : year he may be said Brow 
slides into the catcher’s mitt: it strikes it with to be making his last prete 
the sound of a meteor lighting upon a barn great stand. At the \ 
The bell rings again The home team’s field beginning of the “ior pecu 
| tise has placed them already in_ position; son, he was “traded stan 
they remain as they are. The boys seat themselves upon bench. sit there quietly, go out in one, two, three ordet by Boston to New) York; whet 
the bencl lenney grasps a bat, walks to the plate and march back to the field Can it be that they are not that is, he was let go by his | be. a 
Ball one.” ba the umpire. What? What’s that trying Don’t they care I watch them more narrowly old team, for which he had . of a 
rhe game has nn Beau vou say There is certainly no carelessness. nothing slipshod about orked and planned and Hare 
Su-u-u-ure their work Each man as he steps to the plate grasps his sweated for ten years, like his j 
| reflect that these men play a game just like that bat very hard; each man as he stands at the plate is a tL plece of old junk Phis the } 
nearly every day of eight months of the year, that if statue of concentrated attention It isn’t the delirious hurt him deeply ; and he tea 
there were to be oratory to each. the club would have to straining, hurtling effort of the football game. It is started to “show them.” tato) 
i roll Bourke Cochran and Chauncey De something else a sort of even. patient, unremitting Well, he has done so all base 
‘ rned nuisances to have around pressure—and a confidence in the final suecess of that right For years he has ily t 
A ad 4 time inexorable tension, an assurance, almost. that it will been considered the greatest } In 
But 1] the ini there could We . little more finally burst through the stubborn resistance opposed first baseman in the busi | of y 
CYeMmonys out tarting 1 vame; now couldn't to it Come on, we'll get him = pretty soon.” is” the ness ind this season, ex | glad 
ere encouraging rallying ery perts tell me, he is doing quen 
{ une is on Meanwhile the score is a tie r the other nine per fine) ork than eve) But ne, 
lent hits a vrounder to short. is thrown out. and haps has made one or two or even three runs Tenney ust itech = =ohim Sor how and 
1 mack to the ben Doyle hits a foul caught by omes to the bat and gets his base on balls he does it through care they 
the third b mat nd comes back to the bench. Bres What’s that \ tremor has run the lengths of the through absolute concentra | play 
nahat nds ird center field While the bench. and suddenly the conerete recess in which it is tion He does not romp } he \ 
ball is still mn in t iir the men. knowing it doomed placed is asnarl like a kennel of bloodhounds Barks every movement is caleu } up.” 
ivht dag sin Itaneouslv from the bench and vociferations ells insults Dovl step ti the plat lated serves some definite hh 
arch towa t field ( e on: keep at ’em.’ hants Ile smashes the first one \ heanty f a inele The purpose He is at the point nigh 
lenn ) narches towal is is dust clears in he i on first and Tenn } on third 1 | eel vhere t he | Wit 
KN e¢ t “en ries Donlit ! us voles is he The conerete cess arching the bench isn’t a dog-kennel curve f knowledge of the nati 
fay tation in the outfield no it i cage of roaring lions. of lugubriously laug] game. at its culmination. is *('y"* is the one genuine mon 
( e it te n bov.” they sing in chorus to the ing hyenas i cage of jungle animals at the meal-hou bisecting the urve Of puys varsity styles-for young- inde 
| inel they aré i from the recesses f the menageri on the first i} skill hich is beginning men member sim 
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J EXT day the round of his varied and (as he had 
r\ justly hinted) often interesting duties called him 
io the task of regulating the “settinge-dowa” and “taking 
up” of carriages at the entrance to St. Margaret’s Church, 
The was interest, nay, even of some 
popular excitement. The church itself was crowded; the 
mans outside were agog to eateh a sight of the eminent 
and sumptuous few 


occasion one oft 


who were privileged to enter: car 
riages and cars were there in a swarm, and the police 
man was kept busy in the his discreet om 
nipotence. So he missed the ingoing of the bride, all 
veiled, on her father’s arm, and had to take it on trust, 
from a junior comrade, that>she was a 


woods! 


exercise of 


“spicy piece of 
He smiled rather scornfully, telling his young 


friend that he had seen a mint of such. Yet he liked 
the oceasion. It was a soldier’s wedding: he was an 
old soldier, and grew warm at heart when he saw the 
uniforms passing in to ornament the scene.  More- 


over he was always pleased to have a wedding to tell 
his wife about at supper; that amused 
he had decided that the story of the girl on the Embank 
ment and her ring would not. Sentimental tales about 


her—whereas 


Collier’s 


other women were apt to breed sarcasm; such was the 
policeman’s personal experience. But even his tale of 
the wedding would be held a lame one if he could not 
so much as see the bride. 

Fate was kind to him and his domestic reputation. 
He had marshaled his carriages and ears in the neatest 


order before the service in the church was over; the 
carriage that was to receive the newly married pain 
headed the line, and he stood by it, hot, but satisfied 


Musie pealed muffled from within; bride and bridegroom 
came out and passed between the rows of his comrades 


who held back the spectators. He was farthest) from 
the door on his side and nearest the carriage. But he 
saw her directly she came out; her veil thrown back 


suffered him to see the fine. delicately cut features which 


had been turned to him under the Embankment lamp 
the night before. This “fashionable function’’ beeame 
much more to him; and he, in some odd way, seemed 
to become much more of it—to be translated in a mo 
ment into the inside, the intimate side, of it. It was 
very possible that he knew something about it which 
nobody else in chureh or square knew, save only the 


walked 


possessed 


virl who there in bridal white. Something of 
a thrill him; there were interesting people 
and interesting things to be met with in his profession! 


Would she see him’ He had a queer longing that 
she should. But her eves were orthodoxly downcast. 
lle was grateful to a man in the crowd who raised a 


cheer. It met with a kindly response; the bridegroom 


was a well-known and popular man. The cheer made 
her look up and smile. and glance from side to side. 
“Surely she must see me!” thought the policeman as 


he stood burly, motionless. rooted to the place which 
discipline assigned him. Suddenly lips parted, as 
though in then came the smile again—last 
night’s smile, born of humor, not of happiness—and_ the 
faintest tinge of color in her cheeks. Her eves rested on 
him for a moment. and he heard her voice—) the 
policeman heard it quite plainly, though nobody else did: 
“You now why it’s better at the bottom of the 
river!” she said. As she passed into the carriage, his 
hand flew to the salute. 


her 


eage»rmess 5 


ves, 


see 


“She did speak to me again after all!” he 
ing behind his stolid mask. 


was cry 





s the 


The Need for 


Maniac 


By ALLEN 





< HE college ball player differs 

from a big leaguer particularly 

in that the one works for fun 

and glory while the other works 

for a wife and children. As a 

result’ you hear little kicking in 

a Harvard-Yale game, but in a 

contest between Pittsburg and New York half a dozen 
men may be benched. sent off the field, or fined. One 


ot these departures, 
pennant 
member 


it is possible, will lose a club the 
and with it a matter of $1.500 
in the world’s championship series. If not so 
critical as that, a rank decision may easily start a club 
the heart. and following 
upon this comes a shake-up, in which Jones, Smith, and 
Brown are 


bonus to each 


tobogganing, because men lose 


released to the minor leagues, an event which 
prefaces the end of their caree) baseball 

\ wise sure, appreciates thesc 
pecuniary elements of the sport. and | 


in organized 


ulmipire, VOU may ye 


likewise he unde 


stands that the paid ball player is a veritable madman 
wheh at work Avaricious and economical though he 
he, a hero of the horsehide pellet dgesn’t stop to think 
of a S50 fine when the unpre gives him the worst of it 
Hardly! Ile uppereuts the arbiter sinks his cleats in 


his instep. and oceasionally pounds him with a bat In 


the height of 


\ frenzy he will fight his best friend on the 
team or leap into the grand stand and thump a_ spec 
tator \ll this because he is as passionately fond of 
baseball as vour thirteen-vear-old son. who has no fam 
ily to pport, rent to pay, or grocery bills to meet 

In this combination of business and sport, the like 
of which history does not record. unless we inelude 
gladiatorial combats. the umpire is ezar, and quite fre 
quently | ot His decisions are unquestionable, Hay 
Ing.as a le. been a leaguer himself. he knows the brand 
and os to enforee the rules absolutely If he did 
there wouldn't be enough men off the bench some davs t 
play a gan if pinoehle. There are, however, some things 
he will n endure, and chief of these is being “show 
up.” on san outsider ould sa ell made fun of 

In 1 md Of an Tinpire hall plavers stay awake 
night eling t brains te ret something on” him 
With instinet inimal rather t winan. the Afriecatr 
native ! in boss appears t the Kimberly dia 
mond 7 nes mmediately picks out his eakness Brutal 
indecisive, kind-hearted, he “has his number” in a trice 
Similarly. the bie leaguer analwzes an umpire, and no 
port ! nsitiveness is overlooked 


Being Tolerant 


There shall be no appeal from any decision of the umpire 


Umpire Sees Them 


of Ewcited 
Public 


Players and the 


SANG REE 


“Here is a dub.” they say. “who has the nerve to 
come into the lion’s den. He's too old to play ball 
himself and so grafts a living off us Hell get all 


that’s coming!” 
As for the umpire. he looks upon the players as a 


not 


band of conspirators, honest enough (you could 
hire one to throw a game). but if by trickery. cajoling 
baiting. or blinding him they can win—trust them to 


do it. “Any way to get on,” is their ery, and the umpire 
answers: “Give them an inch and thew ll take an ell.” 
So long as the raillery and abuse is not overheard 


by spectators an even-tempered arbiter will often stand 


for a good deal For instance when John MeGraw mW 
a recent game with Pittsburg. suggested to Umpire Bob 
Emslie that he get a hairpin to make fast his wig. the 
advice was ignored at first because only a couple ot 
plavers heard it Next inning MeGraw,. still rankling 
over a decision, lifted his voice for the benefit of front 
row fans. and—zing—the remark swept from stand to 
bleachers. to Burkeville. to the man who sees the game 
from the eminence of a smokestack on Eighth Avenue 

Did vou hear?” 

No, what Walls it 

MeGraw told) Emslie to get a hairpin for his iv 
Ila. ha! Ilo. he! Five thousand fans told about if 
it the dinner-table and reporters ma le a good story 
t next day 

And the umpire He was crimson from white collar 


to the edge of the maligned wig Gesturing frantically 
he benched the New York manager five davs and 
soaked” him a good round fine It was one of the 
most tragic. brutal ses of show-up” he ha el 
experienced 
No the remark of John MeGray vas insipi on 
ved with the vitriol poured upon an umpire by a big 
league catches From the moment the game starts until 
the last out” this helmsman maintains a_ fire iil 
ery. abuse ind ven blackguardism 
You missee that one old dead vel’ Blankety 
blank-blank vour blanketv-blank-blan] viele vor must 
i vt on Chicago winning!” Stop shuttin oun 
- n tl ol 1 While the 1 }) or) 
W ( bat i ( itil ite 1] ntertan 
in ! nN ] nal lin 1 ft « 1 et 
the athiter wives n little heed at eldor hes 
in hecause does no . im up. rl inves 
tive is carried on in a low ‘ And this. be it kn 1 
ix t itele method of fol n i wtions n 


each of his “stand 
well” with the umpire. 

The latter. of course, knows all about these unwritten 
the manager. and they are rather acceptable 


than otherwise. If a foul tip nearly breaks his shin he 


structions given to fraternity) to 


orders ot 


feels pretty certain that the catcher will pass him a 
soft word. If the fans leap in the arena to “kill the 
umpire” one strong arm, maybe. will be raised to pro 
tect him. 


With this uncertain exception the umpire shuns and 


abominates both players and spectators, He is not re 
vengeful or dishonest, mind you! But he is just as 
iunan as you or |. and when a chorus of one thousand 
voices has chanted inning after inning. “Fair, fair, the 
ball, he says, is fair.” merely because the visiting team 
had the better of a close decision on a drive near the 
left. foul line. don't VOU suppose it “gets on his nerves” ? 

Acquiring an impenetrable shell of indifference, proof 


schooling, 


assaults of 
though 


against the fans. is part of an umpire’s 
them vraduate. The best ex 


unple of utter callousness we have to-day is Tim Hurst. 


few of 


who has made such a reputation for sareasm, wit, and 
pugilistic execution that even an intoxicated fan hesi 
tates to “get after” him. Quite the reverse is “Silk” 


(YLoughlin, who himself tells 


during an 


i story of Hurst’s coolness 
opening game at st 
vith bottles 


O’ Loughlin 


Louis when the ain 


swarmed and cushions 


olasses 


Was a beginne1 


then, and after receiving a 
ouple of severe blows he ran to the home plate. where 
iis confrére stood like Stonewall Jackson 

‘Hev. it’s getting fierce. isn’t it Sav. this is some 
thing awful. Can’t thev vet the police to 
‘Never mind. never mind.” interrupte Tim in his 
brisk, staccato Trish twang Thevre only warming up 
How Later on thew ll have better control!” With 
which laconic ad e he dueked a beer elass and ordered 
tie tne to proceed 
In the ise of persecution by spectators an umpire’s 
! means of retaliation is by giving a home team the 
st « it The N Yor \mericans, for cample 
‘ eaten 1 double-h ith Cleveland by two 
lose ecisions of Jack Sher 7 ho had been prodded 
»a sta suller ! pening inning he dis 
east mine ft 1 ! 1 sat behind the 
on Te We Mnaeines that the vere mascoting 
(rif ' Wit ut cessati thev continued 
) 1 ri t tter n cotter tter Sheriday 
Sli ! ires nieal, grin 
i { ' Pose te ’ 
IIa ; uticl ar 
( ou ] Ne \ | : o wel 
‘ 1 Thavdnne 
( ] l | A 
l 
S ' 
! 
| 
| 
’ in i 
rately ire to fa | 








there come up plays so quick and “close” that the man 
never lived who could invariably decide justly. ‘The 
more varied the pitcher the more difficult he makes the 
work for an umpire,” says “Silk” O'Loughlin. “And if he 
deceives the batsman, is it any wonder that he occa- 
sionally fools us? The best of umpires will make their 
mistakes, miss a ball or strike, lose a base decision.’ In 
a crisis of this sort. and when the play is so close that a 
coin-flip might decide, you may put it down as fact that 







Collier’s 


their doors locked. Kind 0’ sad, too, for one of these 
days an umpire’ll get run over by an ice wagon, an’ 
then think what'll become of his poor family. But I 
suppose there must be good money in it. They say all 


these prize-fights are crooked and the referee gets his. 
Funny, now, that the James Boys didn’t umpire!” 
Honest John stood this for half a season, and then 
one day thrust his chin in Esterbrook’s face as he came 
to bat. 


“Say, you fresh dude. T won't take any more 
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**Rotten, Rotten, Rotten!” 


the umpire is influenced by the baiting he has been 
compelled to endure. 

But if impotent to discipline the spectator, mark 
you the umpire’s authority in handling his other foe— 
the player. “Under no circumstances,” says Rule No. 62, 
“shall a captain or player dispute the accuracy of the 
umpire’s judgment and decision on a play.” And. again, 
Rule No. 61: “There shall be no appeal from any de- 
cision of the umpire on the ground that he was not 
correct in his decision as to whether a batted ball was 
fair or foul, a base runner safe or out. a pitched ball 
a strike or a ball. or on any other play involving 
accuracy of judgment. and no decision rendered by him 
shall be reversed except that he be convinced that it is 
in violation of one of these rules.” 

Clark Griffith’s Clever Ruse 
FEYXHESE, as well as the rules on coaching, which, if en- 
| forced, would compel the players to maintain almost 
complete silence. an umpire reserves for last contin- 
gency. He much prefers to work along lines of less 
resistance. If quick at repartee he uses this as a 
weapon. To illustrate—when “Cupid” Childs was playing 
in Brooklyn he tried to incite the fans to mob the 
aforementioned Hurst by shouting: “Robber!” Hurst 
speedily nipped his plan in the bud. however, shouting 
back just as loudly: “All right, young feller. Vl be rob- 
bing in the big league long after they've tin-canned you 
to the bushes.” Populace and newspaper critics had 
been “roasting” Childs for his inferior work recently 
and he was on the point of being released. This barb, 
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“Say, you Sresh dude, I won't take any more of your gaff 


therefore, struck home so deftly that he was unmerci 
fully jeered, and the incipient riot turned into a debauch 
of merriment with the umpire as star actor 

In an earlier and cruder era the umpire frequently 
resented the player’s baiting with a well 


Of such ilk is Honest John Kelly. 


irected blow. 
pugilist and 


prize-ring referee, who had ball players so cowed 
that they were fearful of an argument \n artful and 
famous league r of that period ‘Dude” Esterbrook—de 
termined to circumvent Kell ho was becoming tyran 
nical, To this end he dopted l stem of monologues 
which he addressed to no one in particular, as he strolled 
in front of the grand stand, somewhat as follows: 
“Strange, indeed. that these blind asvlums don’t keep 
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of your gaff. If you're not the big baby I think you 
are, come into the dressing-room after the game an’ Vl 
give you what’s coming.” 

Legend says that, although the players felt great anx 
iety for the “dude,” he emerged from the battle bloody 

but smiling. The umpire was also bloody—but glum. 
Thereafter he was more chastened. 

To-day umpires seldom use their fists unless at 
tacked. The book of rues is more efficacious. They 
do, however, retain the long-established custom of refus- 
ing to eject a player when he really wants to get out 
of the game. a torture which 
umpire his utmost enjoyment. 

When a piteher is being clouted all over the lot, 
When a good hitter has lost his “batting eye” tem- 
porarily, when the heat is oppressive, and for a dozen 
other reasons the player hungers to sit on the bench, 
his only recourse is to be forced there by the umpire, 
and he will even assault him to gain this end. A shrewd 
arbiter knows this plight (frequently the other team 
will tip him off). and this is his chance for juicy 
revenge. “You'll stay in the game,” he grins, “till you 
drop dead.” 

“T shall never forget,” related Clark Griffith to the 
writer in speaking of this subject, “how Jack Sheridan 
rousted me in a game against Baltimore one awful hot 
day in August. TI had been to a birthday party the 
night before, my arm was not extra good, and I was 
nearly all in with the heat. When they made ten runs 
on me the first inning the manager considered the game 
lost and told me to take my medicine. So it was up to 
me to kick myself out, but Sheridan was wise and he 
only laughed when | went after him. The more I kicked 
the harder he laughed. I was so weak I ‘could hardly 
think, but when I went to the box in the fourth, six 
more runs having been scored, | suddenly got an idea. 

‘IT know why you don’t put me out,’ T snarled at 
him, clenching my fist. ‘You’re afraid, you fat coward!’ 

“Afraid? he sneered, but I could see that he didn’t 
like it.’ 

“"Yes’ [ kept on. ‘You’re afraid [ll bite your ear 
off.” and T drew back my fist. 

““Get out of the game,’ 
check for $25 to the office. 
you!’ 

“T was so glad T could ’a’ 
him a hug besides.” 

Tricky! Why, the big leaguer, whether he be a prac 
tising lawyer, a manufacturer of automobiles, o: the 
owner of a great ranch, has all the monkeys in and out 
of captivity beaten for sneaking artfulness. He is 
utterly unprincipled and so dexterous that an Argus 
would fail to catch him red-handed. Taking advantage 
of a second when the umpire turns his head, he will 
knock the ball from a baseman’s hand, hold a runner. 
jog the catcher to spoil his throw to second, and con 
ceal an extra ball out in the field, which. if the day 
be dark, he may return instead of a long drive. 


species of gives the 


he yelled, ‘and send your 
That’s how I’m afraid 0’ 


doubled that and given 


The Public’s Help to an Umpire 


| F ONLY one umpire is working he finds it impossible 
to “spot” every trick, and right here is where the 
spectator is, unwittingly, of great assistance in causing 
a just decision. “Generally speaking.” explained Umpire 
Klem, “if a man depended on the opinion of the specta 
tors he wouldn’t last long enough to be measured for a 
coffin. The average fan likes to bellow He doesn’t 
mean one-fourth what he says. None of them has a 
good word for the umpire, never hand him any applause 
They have little sense of justice, not one in fifty thou 
sand has ever read the rules of the game, and they are 
even harder to satisfy than the plavers. 

“But there are times when the crowd helps an umpire 

is his best asset. I reeall an instance of this in a 
rame at Philadelphia with Chicago. Coreoran. always 
\ tricky fellow, had just beat out a bunt to first As | 


left the pitcher's box to 70 back of the bat T noticed 
him chatting ith Frank Chance, the Chicago first base 
man, who held the ball in his right hand. Just as I was 
stooping to pick up my mask back of the catcher, I heard 
a great roar. Lifting my head, I caught the expression 
on the face of a fat man in the front row whom IT had 


noticed in other games. He played the whole game on 
his face. You didn’t need to look at the diamond = to 
know whether it was a home run or a strike out. 
This time his grin of guilty enjoyment told me that 
one of the home team had pulled off a trick, and when 
{ turned, to see the ball rolling out on the diamond, 
Chance gesticulating wildly and Corcoran scooting for 
second, | knew what had happened as surely as though 
[ had seen it. Corcoran had watched his opportunity 
and knocked the ball from Chance’s hand, thinking that 
I would not see him. He did not reckon on the fat man 
and the peculiar roar.” 

Experience has taught the umpire that any protesta- 
tion of friendship or admiration on the player’s part is 
less than skin deep. Hence he is wofully suspicious of 
“salve”’—that is, blarney—although it is constantly dealt 
to him in quantity. When Mike Donlin went to bat the 
first time this season with Rudderham. who had just 
been appointed, holding the indicator, he gave him a 
warm welcome, inquiring of mutual friends in New 
England, where Rudderham had played ball, and gos 
siping of old times. It was a charming picture, restful 
and ennobling. 

“Gee,” said the fans, “Donlin’s on the good side of 
the new umpire. Must be good pals. See how they 
laugh and talk together!” 


The Friendless Umpire’s Consolation 


AT EXT inning Rudderham retired the Giant slugger on 
LN a clean steal of second, the throw being beaten by a 
couple of feet. Presto! Donlin formed himself into a 
living wedge. his blue eyes dancing like “two violets in 
a bueket of blood,” and one shuddered to think what 
he might do to Mr. Rudderham if it had been a dark 
night. “Look at him,” he howled, his fist held in doubt- 
ful subjection. “This is the piece of cheese they call an 
umpire. Where did they get him’ How did the dog 
catchers miss him? He’s got an eye like a dead fish.” 
The entire team joined in then. and when they finished, 
the Five Points’ Gane would have hesitated in consid- 
ering Mr. Rudderham’s membership. 
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D qotieeee? 


**Duty is duty” 


Friendless and despised though he be, the umpire is, 
nevertheless, in a pretty snug position. He represents 
the National Commission, which in turn guides the des- 
tinies of thirty-nine leagues, with their invested capital 
of $20,000,000, and which empowers him to protect 
property, prevent mob rule, maintain his own and the 
dignity of organized baseball. To accomplish this he 
is determined to keep the upper hand, even if he must 
invent such extreme punishment as Umpire McDonald 
in the California League meted out to John J. Me 
Closkey, now manager of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

“Our team was in terrible straits,’ chronicles Me 
Closkey. “Financial backers had quit, there was no 
money coming in, and along in August it looked as 
though we would break up. But my players continued 
to work a couple of weeks without salary, hoping times 
might get better. 

“Among the hot bugs in Sacramento was a restaurant 
keeper who so loved the game that he gave the boys 
each a meal ticket, which helped a good deal, T can tell 
you. Feeling peevish at the way things were going. I 
tried to get even by sassing McDonald, the umpire, who 
knew as well as I that he couldn’t fine me because there 
wasn’t any money coming in. 

“One afternoon he called me over and said: 
going a little bit too far, old boy. 
poverty cuts any ice in baseball. 
will cost you something yet!’ 

“T gave his umps the laugh, told him to go as far 
as he liked, that IT had a cinch. Next day IT rushed in 
from the field to roar over a play at the plate. When 
McDonald, without a woyd, reached 
over, lifted the meal ticket from the pocket of my base 
ball shirt, drew a little punch, and knocked thirty cents’ 
worth of beefsteak and onions out of my ticket. 

“‘It pains me very much to do this” he said, ‘but 
duty is duty. I’m letting you off light this time. Don’t 
do it again or you'll lose a few pieces of pie!’ 

“And yet,” avers McCloskey, “I learned to respect 
Jim MeDonald. He was a good umpire. He 
business.” 
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Don’t think tlfat 
This sassy conduct 


| vot close enough, 
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Yelk 


San Francisco, August 14, 1908 
To Editor CoLLieR WEEKLY who do it 
like Hon. Sampson & murder decep- 
tive tigers with ham-bone of a mule, 


DEAR SIR: 

BUN Jaumbeezi 
Creek, . majis- 
tickal river of 
darky = Africa, 
nervous tense 
of suppressed 
excitement & 
b impatient long- 
ing are being 
enjoyed by 
splandid me- 
nagerie of brutal beasts & curios re- 
siding there. Seldom have foliage of 
uncut Nature made such a nice invita- 
tion for a distinguished visitor to come 
and shoot at it. Seldom in Chicago 
was such 45-minute demonstration gave 
to One Man by a convention of entirely 
wild animals. Seldom in history of 





Nature-fake have Hon. Tom Seton or 
Hon. John Burro observed animals 


doing such behavior without going to 
jail. Imagine with your brain, Mr. 
Editor. such squeak-rore & bellus of 
10,000 elephants assisted by tigers and 


other dennisons of forest which has 
talent for making noises if nothing 
else! It are like a suffragette caucus 


in winter quarters of Barnum & 
Bailey; it are the voice of Nature be 
coming hoarse with ovation of banzai 
for the King of the Juggle, a Ramrod 
among hunters, the only entirely re 
tired Emperor that ever told the Truth 
about Africa at the rate of $2 a word 
and $4 for hard ones! 

In deeps of juggly forest Mother 
Elephant set neath cocanuts & hold 
Baby Elephant in her arms. 

“What aily you, tender Infant?” she 
require for worry brushing back its 
goldy locks. 

‘Female mother.” he prattle, 
date of calendar do it be?” 


“what 
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**Ah sad!’ sob Hun. Child. ‘it 
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Piebrock 


Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


XXXIV—Can Africa Wait Till March 4? 
By HASHIMURA TOGO 








It are the voice of Nature becoming hourse with ovation of banzai 


“And then-so your Mother & Father 
will both some very distin- 
evuished shoots from that great mans. 
And maybe, if you are a very good lit 
tle Baby Elephant and do not climb no 
trees, maybe you too will get a nice 
little bullet from Hon. Roosevelt.” 

So Baby Elephant go sleep on shoul 
der-blade of Mother without no 
lullabys. 


receive 


more 


MONG 


i reside 


trees of river-bank 
the man-chewing 
Tiger, who is a friend of Mr. Kipling’s. 
He set by bright pooly-water worship 
ing his mustash which is bees-wax up 
ward to make look like Emperor Wm. 
When along come Jug the poisoned 
cober-snake, entirely filled with prus 
sic acid & sliding along on the seat 
of his stummick. He are reading Hon. 


banana 
Jib jab, 


Kipling’s “Juggle Book” so as learn 
some nice snake-language for make 


welcome speech of Hon. Roosevelt when 
he arrive. 

“Good morning, Jib-jab.” he say to 
friend, biting him on tail for playful 
salute. “Are Presidential Program 
collaborately prepare for to be shot 
off when Hon. Pres make arrival?” 

“Of sure it are!” say Tiger with 
Frank Hitchcock expression. “I have 
enjoyed considerable corre 
spondence with Hon. who 
make appointment with me for meet 
Hon. Roosevelt on date of May 8, 
1909, when I will be entirely shot.” 

“How you do to receive such honor ?”’ 


literary 


See Loeb 


“Silence suddenly over all Africa. 
Birds in top-trees cease tune whistling. 
Monkeys in up-twig cease 


practising 
after-dinner speeches. 


“Then. in the midst of hushes, One 
Man step forthly. It are. 

“*Hon. Ted, say Hon. Riis, ‘this 
are Hon. Tige.’ Paw-shakes are did 


with exhibitions of teeth from both us. 


‘Dee-light!? say Hon. Roosevelt ($4 


for this word) and step backly to 30 
pace. ‘Head little to right. please’ 
($10) he dib, and Crack-Jordan. rifle 


are placed to elbow. ‘Bang!’ ($2) say 


rifle & [ fall down on Africa and give 
up my sinful soul with a mean snarl. 
\fter them excercises I am_ entirely 


skinned & speeches worth $680 is in 
dulged in averaging from 25¢ to $4 a 
word. Since King Midas died from 
swallowing his gold teeth no King of 
seasts has passed off so expensively.” 

“Land of sakes!” abjeck Hon. Snake 
with poison face, “I am filled with 
venum to think what famous Brute you 
will be while IT am merely wormly & 
equal to zero with a wiggle on_ it. 
While you are meeting all them fash 
ionable literary persons, | 
stepped on & nothing else.” 

“Cease to grouch!” 


must get 


Hon 


commute 


Tige. “If you get industrious & bite 
somebody maybe you will get beaten 
to jello with Big Club. and thusly 


have name in newspaper-prints among 


other noted malefacktors.” 


M Y COUSIN NOGIT, who are enjoy 
1 ing grouchies this week becauss 





Hawbuck 
occasion how tame must seem = com- 
panionship of E. H. Harriman, Hon, 


Fork Tillman, & Hon. Jo 
“What-say Hon. 

mous Seotch, 

“He-say: 


Forker!” 
Rubbert Burn, fa- 
about this?” I reject. 


‘Let old acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind!” 


THIS quotation Sydney Katsu, 
Jr., make come-in to my room for 
borrow toothbrush. 


“What grand American have wrote 
some light tex-book on angry animals 
to be shot in Africa?” he ask-it. 

“Some distinguished African might 


do this intelligently,” 1 
help. ‘ 

“T have perused inside of entire edi 
tion of Hon. Booker Washington,” re- 
pose Sydney, “and there I find chapter 
on ‘Care & Culture of Mules by Young 
Colored Niggers’—and yet he are sus 
piciously silent about brutal beasts to 
be murdered on Jambeezi Creek.” 

“African subjecks is kept very cark 
by educated Africans.” | drib— for 
laughing-joke which sound delicious in 
Japanese. 

“T enjoy 


snuggest for 


considerable puzzle.” cor 
rode Sydney. “If no light books is to 
be had about them earnibblous ani- 
mals of darky Africa, how we know 
what expect when Hon. Roosevelt go 
shoot it‘” 

“At $2 a word one 
thing,” IL dib. “Hon. Gulliver wrote 
delicious travels for much less.” 

“Hon. Gulliver were a short & ugly 
tourist,” notate Nog. 

Then in Unele Nichi. 
ancestor, wearing congressional 
which irritate his straw-seed appear- 
ance of Japanese farmer. He banish 


may expect any 


come my Wy 


shoes 


in hand 1 piece tab-paper of which he 
are foolishly proud, 
rake-out “| vot 


“So olad!” he here 

















are such a length of time till!” snuggle Hon. Snake. Oly t] / ? 
“On them May 8 1909, IT are in Miss Furaoki to which he are. still ety A aia ci. eae 

“To-day are Thursday, Aug. 13, by — struct to be standing neath cocanuts married as wife has made a lope with lepard by juggly vein 
N. Y. ‘Journal,’ ” she reclaim for ner with very tigerly expression of angry S. Wanda, Japanese Socialist come-me 
vous calm. rage. Growls from me. From under and say following for politickal re a sweet list of all mad animals what 

“Ah sad!” sob Hon, Child. winding bush suddenly leap outly 72 dare buke : reside there in dam section of Congo 
trunk around neck of its female devilish hunters armed to teeth with “On March 4, 1909, scenery of dis riverside,” 
mother. “It are such a length of photographer’s supplies. Snap-snap turbance will shift from Washington “Who give you such lists | require 
time till!” I snagger back, riddled with kodaks. to Africa.” for shame because he is my bloody: re 

“Till which?” blow-out she. In vainly I endeavor to escape. but “Hon. Roosevelt are very fond of lation. 

“TIL Mareh 4.” remark child, “when re 1 ean do a sneak T are surrounded dum animals.” | hob-nob. “They can “Hlon. Strunsky, [rish salooner, who 
Hon. Roosevelt may obtain a vacation by James Creelman, Jacob Riis, Dave not talk back for repartee.” say he has been to all parts of Africa 
for 4 vears & come Africa to shoot Grame Phillips, Jack London, Bat Mas “It are a great rest-cure to become & Indiana.” 

Father.” terson,. W. K. Bok, Arthur Brisbane, an entirely desperate hunte1 While “Read it, please.” say Sydney Katsu, 

‘Hush, child,” say Hon. Mother Ele & other desperate scouts famous for stabbing a tiger it are very difficult to Ir., who are often polite because he 
phant ‘Hlon Roosevelt have got shooting wild game @ 25e a word and remember party lines & other ugly are not lated to Unele Nichi 
other large game besides Elephants on 50c for hard ones Trembling in 4 liars. Grasping them furyus lepard by So Unele Nichi with jay spectacles 
his hands He have got Mr. Taft.” lims & tail T am interviewed & com juggly vein with cruel eyes standing read following deceptive list of brutal 

And when Mr. Taft are entirely pared to Thomas F. Ryan \ll are on end & teeth firmly planted in heasts to be shot from foliage of 
| elected, what then-so?” complete then. except the Finish shoulder for lelicious bite on them \fri | persons hat 
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Tum-tum 


a six-legged steer what sub 
sist on malt beveridges which he 
take through a straw because he have 
no teeth. He pulls 
horn which grows from 
his neck. He can be 
from a fagdoo because he are a dit 
ferent animal. He are fond of dis 
tinguished visitors and enjoys Wash 
ington when entirely pure; 
but he are seriously dangerous when 
bored. When pursued he swallows 
his feetprints, thus concealing his 
identity. Scarce during Presidential 
Years. 


ELK—a species of pantomome, full 
of delicious flavors, but awful hos- 
tile when killed. You can easily tell 


corks with a 
the back of 
easily told 


gossip 


him from other kinds of horse be 
eause he have a head on both ends. 
so he appear to be approaching 
when backing off. He often lead 


hunters to doom by his kind expres 
sion. He is a non-partizan by 
habit, but he nibble campaign con 
tributions from the hand. 
Jok—same as a yelk with smooth cor 
ners. 

fawbuck—this are the only kind of 
cow that sleeps in trees. He are a 
very economickal mammal. When 
hungry he lays a dozen eggs and eats 
them. Hunters is warned not to 
shoot this brute in the eyes, because 


he ain’t got any and enjoys great 
rages when reminded of it. To kill 
him. tickle him in soles of feet so 


he will get mad & spit out his heart. 
His habits are valvular & conjunc- 
tive. He is just as apt to be found 
in Africa as anywhere else. 

a very small camel used by 
natives to hunt rats. He do this by 
dib Nogi for 


“Kindly cut-out!” 





shocked expression, “if Hon. Roose 
velt should heard you he would place 
your photo in his Roguish Gallery and 
you would be celled in’ Liars’ Row 
until called for.” 
“Would it not be 
mail this list to Hon. 


with second-child expression, 


oraceful act tor 
Loeb?” Say Une 
“Hon. 


Republican Party. All is quiet along 
the Patomack to-night except now and 
then a stray rebate is shot, as it runs 
toward the Court of Appeals, 
rifleman hid behind the ‘Treasury 
Building. The world are being run 
from Oyster Bay, and everybody are 


by a 


so happy & contented, thank you, that 





*** Head little to right, 


Roosevelt might avoid such callacker 
ous beasts if he knew about them.” 
“He might, but would he?” is reject 


from all Japanese Boys prese7: 


\I R. EDITOR, already lull of Great 
1 White Peace are settling over 
Washington. Hon. Roosevelt find him 


self with nothing to say and Hon. 
Taft are saying it to satisfaction of 








please’ (S310) he dib”’ 


Hon. Newspapers is reviewing the 
Thaw case because they ain’t got 
nothing disagreeable to talk about. 
The Greatest Man in America set 
among sagamores & gaze with eye 


brows to shore of beautiful Connecticut 


“Where every prospect pleases 
ind only politicks is rotten.” 


‘All work & no play make Kermit a 


dull boy,” he-say for deelight. “I 
considerable darn tired of bearing 
America on my neck. [ fain for to 
recreate. I fain to get something free 
& easy like frollicking from velt to 
kop at dewey eve snagging lightly in 
my teeth the following trophies of the 
chase: 

1 gentleman elephant consisting of 6 
tons & tusks. 

2 Royal Bangor tigers of 
position. 

8 ooks & a 
feather boa. 

21 wild Boers. 

3 ground squirrils. 

“African elephant,’ say Won. T., 
“are more superior to Republican ele- 
phant because he are entirely wild and 
free and refuse to pile tariff planks for 
no Trusts.” 


are 


cCTOss dis 


hawbuck, resembling a 


YO ON March 4. Mr. Editor, Africa 
h will regeive what are coming that 
way. When front door of White House 
are enlarged to carriage entrance for the 
Greatest Figure in the Party, 
from back door of that kingly 7 
place gentleman with elephant 
eun will rough-walk out followed 
by Kermit with a hatchet to cut 
off their heads. Can any bright 
Japanese Schoolboy win a prize 
by guessing name of them de- 
parting ? 


The tumble & the spouting dies, 

The and the Wing 
depart— 

No ends the Constant Ewercise: 

Vow let the Expedition start! 


4 
waggly regards from 7% 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA ‘ToGo 


Congress 


With 
O-Fido. 
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Most of them started off 


large steel 
contrivance for 
transforming gasoline into speed, 
luxury, excitement, and obitu 
aries, It hand- 
upholstered car 
mounted on fat 
rubber-tired wheels, and contain 
ing a gizzard full of machinery 
suffering from various ailments. 
It is the speediest and most 
stylish form of transportation known. It has run one 
hundred miles an hour and has cost $1,000 a minute. 
It can transport seven people from the front porch to 
the police station, the bankruptey court, or the golden 
vates in less time than any other contrivance. It has 
become a social craze. and the man who ean sit in an 
automobile with a bored and millionairish expression 
is accounted more refined than the man who can tell 
the fifty-seven varieties of forks correctly. 

The automobile is one of the suddenest things that 
ever happened to the world. It is an illustration of the 
rapidity with which yesterday slides back into the dark 
ages and the impossible to-morrow becomes this after 
noon, Almost in a night the automobile has become 
one of the most familiar sights. sounds, and smells on 
our thoroughfares. When we consider that ten years 
avo the novel-writers had to lug their characters around 


automobile is a 
and rubber 


consists of a 
leather 


riage body 


some 





Pedestrians crossing boulevards at night shall wear 


a white light in front and a red light in the rear 


in hansom cabs, and that there was nothing more 
exciting than bicyeles to dodge in all America, it 1s eas) 
to realize the marvelous development of the gasoline 
wuzzler Phe fourth and highest speed on the machine 
is the speed with which it has traveled into the hearts 
und. in some instances, into the thoraxes of the people 

So young is the automobile that even a very young 


man can look back to the days of its infaney—its milk 


teeth days Phat must have been the kind of teeth the 
first automobile had in its gear cases from the rapidity 
With which they wore out. Fen vears ago the automo 
hile was a curiosity. To-day it is a necessity. ‘Ten 
Years ago the great question concerning every automo 
bile was: “Will it go To-day every policeman is ask 
it He ean | stop it?” Ten years ago it was deemed 
vreat feat for a man to take an automobile ten miles 
and back without the aid of a horse Now the chiet 
endeavor is to drive one twenty miles in ten minutes 
Without the aid of a hears ren years ago the auto 
mobile was only a machine shop on wheels lo-day it 
is the comfort of the rich, the boast of the ambitious 
the wings of the restless, the dissipation of the extrava 
vant nd the official fool-killer for i@ reckless 
Experimental automobiles were built in this count 
as far eck as the earl nineti of the last centim 
Vive ere not as sueeessful a the vere interesting 
Most of them started out ith about ten horse-powet1 
the nvariably can bacl vil on orse-powel and 
metin il ld. bn nce 1 ‘ that \bout 
ten VE | 1 real automobil put on tl 
may is eount! | i i 1 His wpe! 
pugoy i big bustle behind In this bust Vas 
stored a one-eylinder gasoline engine as big as a small 
n rhe engine is connected in a sketehyv and 
) 
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The Automobile 


A Swift Sketch of the Machine’s Development 
in Speed, Expense, and Deadliness, from 
its Milk-Teeth Days to 100 Miles an 
Hour and $1,000 a Minute—Pedes- 


trians a Growing Nuisance 


By GEORGE FITCH 


uncertain manner with the hind wheels of the buggy. 
the great trick being to get the engine and the trans 
mission to work at the same time. ‘The engine was 
started by means of a crank in the side of the buggy. 
and when it was in motion vast clouds of smoke poured 
out of the transom of the bustle, thus warning horses 
and messenger boys from running into the machine from 
behind. There was no horn. The engine attended to 
the noise department. The noise of the automobile was 
the first thing to be perfeeted. The old masters have 
never been equaled in this particular. 

This type of machine and others which quickly fol 
lowed were operated chiefly by athletes, It required 
men of muscle and endurance to start them, and men 
with strong backs and legs to get them home. Owing 
to the peculiar position of the engine in the early auto, 
it was necessary to crawl under the machine whenever 
it stopped and peer into its gizzard from beneath. ‘This 
made the machine a social failure, as it could only carry 
two people, and with one in the seat and one under the 
machine the chances for conversation, especially of an 
elevating nature, were limited in the extreme, 

The early automobilists were indomitable enthusiasts, 
however, and some magnificent records were made. In 
I89S an [linois man pushed one of these machines, 
weighing 1,800 pounds, nine miles over a hilly road in 
three hours flat. 


The same vear an Ohio doctor eranked 
his machine for four hours and fifteen minutes, beating 
the best previous record by more than an hour, In 1899 
a New York man got as far as Yonkers on a trip around 
the world, and late the same fall a New York coachman. 
Who was hauling an automobile back to a repair shop 
with two horses, was arrested for 
Fifth Avenue 


furious driving on 


The Joys of Steam 


Sige next step forward was made by the steam ma 

chine, About 1900 a small steam car began to infest 
the country. It consisted of a large chest of machinery 
mounted on stout bievele wheels and contained room for 
two people and 500 pounds of repairs, The driver sat 
directly over a small boiler which carried 400 pounds 
pressure of steam, and it was a toss-up whether he ‘was 
voing to travel straight ahead on straight up. 

The steamer was a great improvement on the first 
gasoline car, being noiseless. light. and unmysterious 
It would always go if skilfully handled 
mechanics, 


while neither 
mind-reading, or laying on. of 
hands would start the early gasoline engine when it de 
cided to suspend operations. The steam car soon became 
very popular and hundreds were sold. All that was re 
quired to operate it was a first-class engineer’s certifi 
cate, a little skill with tools, and a knowledge of boiler 
making, steam-fitting 


chemistry 


evlinder packing. chain mending 
general repair work. and chemistry in its various 
branches Ten miles was a long trip for one of these 
cars, but some of their owners became such good me 
chanics that they could take them fifty 


without resorting to freight-trains 


miles a day 
Captains of indus 
try are supposed to be busy men. but they are loafers 
compared with the captain of one of these small cars 
With one hand he steered 


1 gasoline feed 


worked the horn. and adjusted 
With the other he held the throttlh 
vorked the feed pump and the oil valves. blew out the 
iste pipe. and worked the cylinder cocks With one 
watched the othe he 
watched the 


eve he steam gage: with the 
water glass. the road ahead. the oil glasses 
ind the gasoline indicator. Every half-mile he relit his 
fire every two miles he replaced the chain. which had 
i ibit of jumping off the small sprocket. Every fiv 
miles he refilled the gasoline tank. started the feed 
pump. filled the evlinder oil cup cleaned out the water 
pipe, and adjusted the pigtail generator. setween time 
he conversed with his passenger or read a good bool 
The early steam autos used a great deal of water. hav 


with about ten horse-power and invariably came back with one horse-power 


ing no condensers, and every few miles it was necessary 
to hunt a well and fill a twenty-gallon tank with a small 
rubber bueket, taking care to strain the water lest for 
eign matter should get into the valves. Sometimes a pet- 
cock or connection jarred loose, and after the puzzled 
driver had refilled his tank a dozen times in as many 
miles he would discover that in reality he had been 
sprinkling the dusty country road. Carrying water to 
the elephant in boyhood was a good preliminary training 
for running one of these machines. 

The early steam car flourished until the craze for ex- 
ercise and athletic feats wore off. Then it became evi 
dent that still more improvements would have to be 
made if automobiling was to be regarded as a pastime 
instead of an achievement. Just at the psychological 
moment the touring car appeared. This car was shaped 
like nothing which had been made on wheels before. 
It was a long, wide, low affair, with a two-cylinder en 
gine and a roomy back porch, called a tonneau—though 
not one owner in a hundred knows why tonneau. In 
this machine it was possible to carry a driver, a me 
chaniec, and three guests. Instantly automobiling entered 
its rightful domain as a pleasure and a privilege. im 
provement followed improvement with great rapidity. 
Six Cylinders and Perfection 


: i two cylinders became four. They were removed 
from their clever place of concealment under the car 
and placed in front under a large hood where they could 
he reached without profanity and tailor bills. They 
were then perfected so that they need not be reached 
at all. The cars became larger and 
achieved fatter tires. 
they purred instead, 


redder. They 

They did not cough any more; 
The springs were perfected until 
obstructions as large as a small cow could be passed 
over safely and with comparative comfort—not to the 
cow, but to the passengers. 

Thus the automobile arrived by rapid stages to its 
present perfection. It now has six cylinders. It is so 
quiet. that the occupants of the tonneau have to talk in 
Whispers to keep the chauffeur from hearing. It is 
larger and more arrogant in its actions, and is so lone 
that a dog can run back and forth under it twice before 
the hind wheels catch him. Tt uses the same amount of 
gasoline as the old car, but spends more of it in power 
and not so much in noise and smell. It has room = for 
seven people. a whist-table, half a ton of Junch. a cord 
of golf sticks. a barrel of gasoline. half a peck of small 
bills for fine money, and a kit of embalming tools in 
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All “Fay” Hats 


of a “just right” combination 


are the product 
of highly skilled hand labor 
Enough highly skilled hand labor to 


touch” which alone denotes 


Distinctive Style 


and just enough of the machine processes to make sure of a quality-getting and cost-saving 
that must make good the unqualified guarantee of satisfaction that goes out to 
every wearer of a "Fay" hat. 


and highly developed machinery. 
secure that really artistic “ 


All" Fay" Agents are authorized to ask their customers to consider any money 
they pay for a "Fay" as simply on deposit subject to call until such time as they are 
sure they have received full satisfaction from their hat; and they will be asked to measure 
their satisfaction by the 


“Wearproof, Rainproof and Sunproof” 


possibilities they may think they would or might have found had they bought a hat of any 
other make offered at a much higher price. 


If Your Hatter is the bes dealer in town it is probable that he is our agent. 
Ask him to show you a "Fay." If he is not our agent and does not offer to get a "Fay" 
for you, we will send you one direct from the factory and guarantee its safe arrival. 


When ordering tell us if your face is round or long; tell your age, weight, height, waist-measure 
and size of hat worn; give us the hat number and color wanted; send us the price, and we will send the 
hat at once by prepaid express. The hats shown in this advertisement are made in black, and in light, 
medium and dark brown. 


Our catalog makes a large showing of very attractive styles, all of which are tasteful refinements of 
those shapes that are of latest vogue in the best fashion centers. Many of these styles are exclusive, and you 
will not find them shown at their best in any hat but the " Fay." 


Styles enough, shapes 


For all Good-dressers, 
enough, colors enough 


for every time and taste 


Send for Catalog “C” 














There are Lots of Things that 
Won't “Come Out in the Wash” 


—wrinkles, lines that come from long- 
concentrated thought, pore dirt that 
ends in facial blemishes. There’s 
just one way to get rid of all 
these — massage with Pom- 

reek peian Massage Cream. 


i 
} 









You can do it at home or have your 
barber doit for you. Don’t let him use a 
substitute. Anything that contains grease 
serves only to clog up the pores the 


more. Here’s the «‘why:’’ You rub 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


The Largest Selling Face Crear 


into the pores and then rub it out again. It 
carries with it all the pore dirt, leaving the 
skin absolutely clean and with that healthy, 


men desire. 





athletic glow that all 
Your wife or sister will be glad to have Pom- 
peian Massage Cream in the Most 


in maintain- 


house. 


women to-day recognize its value 


ing a clean, clear, healthy skin It contains no 
grease 10,000 jars made and sold daily. 


Sold by all first-class druggists. 














Pomp ian , 
Mig. Co., 3 ..% 
Rac Nt Free—Sample Jar and Book 
¢ — 
rte \% ree—Sample Jar and Boo 
; ‘“<®, ‘This special sample jar affords a generous supply, with which you can try out for your 
4, self the wonderful pore-« leansing and beautifying qualities of Pompeian Massage 
Please %% Cream This sample jar ts not for sale at the stores Che illustrated book an 
r . % invaluable guide for the prover care of the skin Both free Send 10c. in sil- 
pant ar “WY ver or stamps (only U.S. stamps accepted) to cover postage and mailing 
m % 
"ts If your dealer does not keep it, we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of 
Nar Y the cream, postpaid, to any part of the world upon receipt of price 
% 
; “> The sagem Mfg. Co., 3 Prospect St, Cleveland, Ohio 
. ¢, Pompeian Massage Soap ia ay 
% quality of the soap they use, For tear tk 
x IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


been marvelous, but the growth of every- 
thing connected with it has been phe- 
nomenal, ‘The cost of the auto has in- 
creased so rapidly, for instance, that the 
man who had within $500 of enough 
to buy a good machine five years ago may 
have saved industriously ever since and 


yet may now lack $1,000 of having enough 
to buy a first-class machine. From a 
humble beginning, the automobile vocabu 
lary has grown until now only one word 
in three of the enthusiast’s conversation 
is understood by the mere layman, and 
automobile stories in the magazines are 
as mysterious to read as Scotch dialect. 
The automobile itself is not only used for 
pleasure, but as an omnibus, a delivery 
wagon, an ambulance, a fire-engine, a hay- 
wagon in the country, and a lunch-wagon 
in the city. There are automobile street- 
pie-wagons, and moving-vans; 
there are automobile amphitheaters, called 
“rubberneck wagons,” and automobile taxi 
eabs, in which the customer may sit and 
watch the indicator chew up forty cents 
a mile at the rate of one bite per block. 
There is no apparent limit to the use of 
the automobile. Even the anarchists are 
its friends. They declare that the auto 
is now more fatal to the idle rich than 
liver complaint or dementia Americana, 
and that by means of the high-speed car 


sweepers, 


the cream of society is being removed 
regularly, thus allowing the skimmed 
milk understratum a chance, 


The Runaboutamileaminute 


5 ie automobile is still improving rap- 
idly Within the past two years the 


limousine has come into common. use. 
The limousine is an automobile in which 
only the chauffeur freezes to death in 
winter. The rear seats are enclosed as 
in a cab. This automobile is fitted with 
artificial heat, speaking tubes, speed in- 
dicators, and card-cases in which police 


or other persons not properly introduced 
may drop notes of caution against speed 


ing. In the summer machines the large 
tonneau is now giving way to the run 
about type. This machine should really 


be called a runaboutamileaminute. It is 
a small car with individual for the 
driver and his accomplice. Behind these 
seats is one small seat in which a servant 
personal friend may be wedged 
The game is to try to throw the 
out the rear seat while turn- 
corners. If he lands on the right- 
the road the driver wins; if 
on the left-hand side the accomplice wins. 
In either the doctor 


seats 


or a 

tightly. 
occupant 
ing 
hand side of 


case is no loser. 


cirs of 
built in 


A great 
8S. 10, and 


many powerful racing 
12 cylinders are being 
America, They are interesting, but not 
very exciting, owing to their general re 
luctance to run. Most of them are fitted 
with two ropes and dust shields in front 
to protect them from the débris thrown 
at them by foreign racing cars passing by. 
The American maker not seem, as 
yet, to have solved the problem of build- 
ing a racing car that will go all day at 
seventy miles an hour, including stops 
for gasoline, water, punctures, cigarettes, 
and post mortems. Foreign racing ma 
chines now travel so fast that spectators, 


does 


stepping across the road behind them, 
have sometimes been run down and. ter- 
ribly mangled by the noise which was one 
hundred yards behind and trying to 
catch up. 


The Auto of the Future 


DISCUSSION of automobiles would be 
P incomplete without a few hectic re 
marks upon tires. The automobile tire is 
one of the most violent explosives known, 
It is made of rubber, but costs like jewelry 
and wears like paper. Death, and 
new tires are the three horrible certainties 
which make the life of the automobile 
owner miserable. The ‘tire in the past 
few years has been perfected in price so 
that the dividends of the tire companies 
have doubled, but in other details they 
seem to possess the same old faults. 

No one can prophesy just how much 
the automobile will develop in the years 
to come. It is thought that dealers will 
find valid exeuses for adding an extra 
$500 to the price each season for several 
years to come. In time the automobile 
should, if it continues to grow, contain a 
tonneau which has hot and cold water. 
an enclosed back porch and sleeping-rooms 
with outside windows. Automobiles have 
already been built containing kitchens ani 
libraries, but thus far no auto has been 
fitted with either a gymnasium or a roof 
garden, both of which must in time. 
The perfect automobile should contain en 
vines of great power and persistence, a 
small tire factory, a portable police court, 
and a large funnel in front in which dogs, 
pedestrians, and other obstructions may 
be scooped up and discharged in the rear 
of the machine without annoying the 
occupants. 

When the automobile has been perfected, 
it will be treated with more respect than 
ever by the authorities, and the publie 
parks and boulevards will undoubtedly 
have the following rules: 


tuxes, 


come 





Automobile 


Pedestrians 
white light in fre 


RULE ONE 
wear a 

Rute Two—Before 
vive three short 
in diameter. 

Rute THree=When an 


blasts « 


and the 
automobile has passed. 
Rute Four—Pedestrians shal 
RULE 
more 
RULE Six 
year 


Five—lIn dodging 
than seven miles ar 

Pedestrians must 
and pay a license 
ing. There shall be no r 





| 


the entire year. 
RULE SEVEN 
smoke on 
manner, 
RuLe Eicut 
walk upon a 


anv boulevard 


boulevard 
extricating himself from 
Rute Nine—Pedestrians will 
done to 


auves automobiles 





Rules for 


crossing 


mt 


turning to 


mn 


inexperienced 
made nervous by a pedestrian, he shall indicate the same, 
pedestrian shall hide 


sharp substances which are 
automobiles, 
1 hour. 


reg 


fee of $5 for the privilege of liv 
‘hate if 


Pedestrians will not be 


Kach pedestrian before 
must 
amining board his skill in dodging, 


Wa 
be 


ol 


Pedestrians 
shall 


rear, 
shall 


inches 


boulevards at night 


and a red light in the 
the right or left they 
a horn at least three 


automobile driver is 


behind a tree until the 


ot carry in their pockets any 
liable to cut automobile tires. 
pedestrians shall not run 


ister at the beginning of each 


they do not live through 


allowed to emit cigarette 


an offensive or unnecessary 


receiving his license to 


demonstrate before an ex 
leaping. crawling, and 
chinery. 

held responsible for all dam 


their occupants by collision 
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(Continued 
to descend in a point which means mas- 
tery. I should eall him the seientist; 
he plays the game as chess-players play 
theirs. 

lenney has a home near Boston, a cul 
tured home at which | dined. I sat neat 
Barbara, a dainty, vray eved little miss 
now nine years old, and who, [ prophesy, 
will some day develop in something that 
will add distinetly to the joy and the 
beauty of this world; across the table 
was a replica of Miss Barbara, just as 
daint just as gray-eved, and two years 
younge! Penney during the winter 
} paints and sketches He showed me his 
| sketeh-book \ bit crude, perhaps, some 


Tour with the "GC 


fro 


ants”’ 


mm page 


of the drawing with the exception of 
studies of two little misses, taking up 
many pages, in which tenderness of treat 
ment makes up, and more, for all tech 
nieal deficiencies. 

Then there is young Mr. Bridwell, at 
short If Tenney is the scientist of the 
nine. then Bridwell is the artist. Just 
watch him. He never runs, he nevel 
strains: he rolls on roller-skates. He 
never “heaves” a ball; he merely refracts 
it from the batter to the proper place 
unerringly the proper place. He is al 
wavs grace and never effort—which to the 
tvro is misleading. You would nevel 
cuess What a tremendous lot of vround 


y 





ch 


ill 


ed, 
win 


dly 


n of 
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reat 
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Just 
nevel 

He 


fracts 


is al 
to the 
nevel 


round 










TWO VESTS 
IN ONE 


What is an |) Vestwo-Suit? 


A clever practical novelty; a Suit with a Reversible Vest—One 
side single-breasted, made from the Suit Cloth—the other side 
double-breasted, of an attractive fancy Vesting. 


‘‘Ves-two’’ means Two-Vests-In-One, and meets the requirements of two 
Suits ; appropriate for office wear, class room, or informal dress occasions. 


This two-vest-in-one idea, coupled with “Rs” style and expertness in tailoring, 
gives individuality to “Rt” Clothes, and distinction to those who wear them. 


You should wear an “(R40 Vestwo Suit this Fall. 
If your Clothier does not carry them in stock, write us. 


Text Book of Dress for Men sent upon request. 


ROSENWALD & WEIL, CHICAGO 
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Korrect Shape 


Patent Leather Shoes 
GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 


We authorize your dealer to give you a 
new pair free should the patent “Burro- 
japs” leather in the uppers of your “Kor- 
rect Shape” shoes break through before 
the first sole is worn through. Look for 
the “Burrojaps” label in the lining. 

This label Reg. U. 





isn’t a broad guarantee like 
this a good reason in itself for 
you to wear “Korrect Shape 
shoes? It meansthatin buying 
patent leathers you need no 
longer have any doubt as to 
their reliability. It is proof of satisfaction fur- 
nished in advance. Send for catalog. 

The name “Korrect Shape" signifies exactly and 
literally that the ‘Kort rect Shape’ model is based 
on the right principle of foot-anatomy. A pair of 
these shoes that fits you comfortably when tried on 
in the will be comfortable every minute as 
long as you wear them. 

WO dealers sell **Korrect Shape” shoes for men. If 
you do not find a dealer near you, write for our Cata- 
log showing 21 beautiful styles. 


Shoes sent prepaid, 
Patent Blucher, Box 
mm Kid Top, “Mercedes 
Toe. Sty! 
No. 


WY 


Custom Made 


S. Pat. Of. 





store 












SEND 
FOR 
CATALOG 

TODAY 


THE BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers, Department B-1 
BROCKTON, MASS. 











Importance of Correct Breathing 


Wrong Breathing Weakens Strong Lungs 
Right Breathing Strengthens Weak Lungs 


‘BREATHE - RITE’ 
brace enlarges the chest ; 
reduces the abdomen; corrects 
ers and strength- 
ens the back. It holds the 
vody gently but firmly erect, 
whether ilking, sitting or 
standing, at the time 
allowing perfect freedom of 
the muscles. 














same 


“BREATHE-RITE” is made 
of an indestructible elastic 
fabric; no measurements are 
needed as one size fits any 
body. Equally good for men 
or omen and a blessing for 

A Vs n gir I y 

1 t 





You Can’t Breathe Wrong With 
“BREATH-RITE” 


If your dealer cannot ipply 
ones nd us his nz : 
One Dollar, 1d “BRI \THI 
RITE’ iil, ve forwarded at 





once prepaid. 


THE BREATHE.- RITE CO. 
43 West 34th Street 


New York 
We have an interesting propost- 
fion , le-a men and 
men ager n your territory. 















Litholin 


Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs 


und thes 


CUFFS 50c. 


Avoid substitution 


KV 
'HE FIBERLOID CO \ yi 
Dept. 3 4 


7 Waverly Place, New York ee / vA 


ATE NT RETURNED. 


Free report as to Patentability Illustrated Guide 
Book. and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C, 


COLLARS 25c. 


Always sold from red boxes. 














SECURED OR FEE 
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he eovers; what impossible deeds he per- 
forms. He is an artist. this modest, 
manly, courteous, brown-eyed Apollo; he 
gives to the world beauty, and carefully 
conceals the means by which he gives this 
beauty—and if that is not the criterion of 
the true artist, I don’t know what is. 
And he is willing to sacrifice upon the 
altar of his art. He does not drink, he 
does not smoke; he is of irreproachable 
habits; deliberately, for his art. 

For his art alone? Perhaps not. He 
has been married two years—and I sus- 
pect romance there, one of those few ro- 
mances that last as long as life. He gets 
three letters a day while on the circuit, 
does young Mr. Bridwell. 

Between Tenney and Bridwell, at 
ond, is Larry Doyle. — If 


sec- 
Tenney is the 


scientist, and Bridwell the artist, Doyle 
is the athlete. He is young; the world 
is before him, his to conquer, and he is 
going about the conquest with zest. Two 


years ago he was in the coal mines; now 
he is one of nine men at the top of their 
profession. The work is still play to 


him; he performs it with a smile and 
with joy; with joy in the free, bounding 
play of his sinews; in the surging, inex- 


haustible tlood of vigor and strength 


within his supple body. Happy, honest 
faced, gentle-eyed Larry Doyle! I'd like 
to be Larry Doyle. 

But there are all the others—and I 
ean’t write a book! There’s Mathewson, 
“Big Six” Mathewson, once idol of Buck 
nell, now idol of millions, clear-eyed, keen 


brained Mathewson, 
erring severity, his 
there’s Wiltse, thin, nervous, 
Oriental features and the 
fingers of a Paderewski; 


with his young un 
infallible justice; 
with peaked 
long slender 
Wiltse, timid 


and gentle, who can with a ball hit a 
ten-cent piece sixty feet away, and with 
the same inexorable precision goes to the 


core of the opposing batter’s secret weak 


ness; there’s MeGinnity, the “iron man,” 


soft-voiced, soft-eyed MeGinnity, out of You bet you have. And so did Barry. 
whose personality there emanates a sort Oh, no, the Giants are not gods. 
of resigned mournfulness, whose days of Neither are they ruffians. They are 
elory have passed, and who loves to rem just men. And they are fellow artist- 
inisce of the times when he and Mathew- And friends. 

+ + 


The 


first contribution was Carl Lundgren, now 
dean of the pitching staff, who had won 
the Western intercollegiate championship 
for Huff twice. 

Lundgren is perhaps the quietest man 








in baseball. He ‘ban von Svenska.” as he 
Marengo, [llinois, 


|} says, and was born at 
February 16. 1880, starting to play with 
Marengo High School as a eateher and 
| outfielder. He started pitching in’ 1S98, 


that fall. 
Chicago 


went to the State 
pitched four years, 


University 
and joined the 


club immediately after graduating. 

The Discovery of an Idol 
oe pitchers then were Taylor, Mene 
fee, “Dusty” Rhoades, St. Vrain, and 
Wicker, and all are gone. Lundgren was 
the type of man who makes toward win 

ning championships, and he remains. 

Late in that season the greatest piece 
of luck that ever befell a ball club hap 
pened. Link Lowe. the famous old second 





baseman, injured his leg and the team 


was left without a second baseman. \ 
Chicago “scout” was in Troy, New York, 
to get Hardy, a pitcher. and in despair 


Selee te legraphed his “seout” to vet a sec 


ond baseman. When the “scout” returned 
to the elubh. bringing John J. Evers, al 
most everybody laughed. Evers was about 
the size of a double-jointed peanut, with a 


little, old-looking face, and he was not yet 
nineteen years of age. No one suspected 
that he was destined to become the oreat 
est second baseman that ever lived, for 
neither his appearance nor experience 
indicated anything promising. He was 
born in Troy, July 21. 1883, and played 


ball vith 
190] 
thought he could play, 


1900) and 


some one 


the Cheer Ups in 
as pitcher and shortstop 
despite his siz 
and he signed with Troy as 
102 


shortstop in 


\ll there is to Evers is a bundle of 
muscles, and 
baseball He went 
'¢ whee 


nerves, a lot of woven-wir 
ie quickest brain in 
! | played 
games without an error, and 
( ame the idol of Chicago 

vetting a inning team for 


Chicago brightened. but luck deserted the 


there is aC are 
much importan 


since rey ips 


Making of a World’s Championship 
Ball Cl ul b The svoret is 5 a 


(Continued from page 19) 


son won pennants all by themselves, when 
he often pitched “double-headers” and 
gave prodigally of his strength; of the 
youth, the which now is deserting 
him, leaving him to sprawl most of the 
time upon « bench, a bit sad, to watch 


vigor 


new boys repeating before his eyes the 
old story, to watch them giving gener- 
ously, prodigally of their strength, of 
their youth—of that youth which seems 


inexhaustible within us while we are 
young—and is gone like the oil out of a 
lamp before we realize that we have been 
young. 

And Devlin, 
mour, and 








and Needham, and Sey 
Crandall, and Barry—Barry, 
he of the ascetic features, who once in 
his life determined to become a_ priest. 
I stood under a shower with Barry once, 
and | was giving my opinion of the re- 
spective virtues of hot and cold water. 
“A gustibus non est dispuntandum,” said 
Barry (only he got it right and L am not 
sure that this is). 

So you see, if you speak to a baseball 
man nowadays, you’re liable to get your 
answer in Latin. It was Barry who came 
to me on the train after reading a tale 
of mine in a magazine. 

“It must be fine.” he said, 
It is a fine satisfaction that 
of intellectual effort. | remember that 
satisfaction which used to be mine after 
working ‘out a problem at school.” 

There you are—the dissatisfaction 
seizes the artist at 


UTICA 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


A hygienic elastic ribbed underwear 
with a soft downy inner fleece. Tharis 
the Vellastic feature. The elastic rib 
affords an easy, comfortable fit, per- 
fect ventilation and ‘ gives"’ to every 
motion of the body. The inner fleece 
absorbs all excess moisture and prevents 
the body from losing its natural heat 
too rapidly. This is the ideal hygi- 
enic principle at its best. 
Vellastic Underwear will not shrink. 
will not mat ngr rumple in laundering 


Prices— men’s and women’s garments—50c 
Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 each ; Children’s t nion 
Suits at Soc, two piece suits 25¢ a garment. 

Look for the Vellastic trademark in red sewed 
on every garment. 

If not at your dealer’s write us giving his name, 
Booklet and sample of Vellastic fabric free. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 
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one gets out 
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times for his art. 








Have you ever, you who write, or paint. —— 
or carve, or give music—have you ever 
been overtaken with that profound dis 


satisfaction with a sense of emptiness, of 
futility; with a weariness at this jug- 
gling with bubbles, at this toiling with 
the impalpable? And have you ever 
sighed for an occupation more utilitarian. 
more material and evident? Have you 
ever wished you could wield a hammer. 
or pull a rope, or dig a sewer? 


The Perfect Edge 


A razor may cut a hair and yet not give 
a smooth shave. An edge produced by a 
few strokes on a Torrey Strop just before 
shaving not only cuts the beard smoothly 

leaves the skin cool and unroughed. 


Torrey Strops 


‘ They are better than others—the 
first way oe s the qual ity. Our free 


more. Selee persuaded Chance to become 
a first baseman. Chance rebelled at the 


; . Torrey 
idea, He did not want to play 


catalogue 





hase, and he did not believe he could play tells all about them. If not at dealer’s, sent 
he Te: For k Se] ° d postpaid for soc, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and 
t ne position. or weeks nelee implore $2.50. If you don’t like them it’s money back. 
him to try, and Chance refused. He even Torrey’s Oil-Edge Dressing keeps any 
threatened to quit baseball rather than | trop soft. 1s¢ at dealer's, or by mail. 

: : lorrey Razors are the finest razors made. 
play first base, but eventually an increase 


in salary and a long argument prevailed J. R. TORREY & CO., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


upon him and he changed from a mediocre 








catcher to one of the greatest first base 
men in the country. 
With Chance at first base. Tinker at 


For 10 Days’ FREE Trial This 


shortstop, and Evers at second, the 


























elub | 
began to be a factor in the pennant race, | ‘6 ” 
Selee, however, was ill, and really unfit | ‘ " 
for work. His illness caused him to rely | 
°. ' 
more and more upon the judgment and } PENCILSHARPENER 
advice of Chance, who suddenly developed | 
o b ‘ | Ve will shi; y t ss epaic 
a genius for handling men, theretofore un- | Our Offer: * o cU.8.AutomaticPenctiSharpeney 
suspected, With Lowe out of the game the Me cntne acon money order for $3. “e : ‘f Qusar itt Gees 
captainey was vacant. Hart always liked ead al of oa laims fo nit and is satisfactory keep it. If it 
. . not what y xpected, pack it up and sh t back to us, 
Chance, and Chance had been loyal to the expre meeracnaws star yours 50 with néquesion 
* . ; Dn rg, = > Don’ thi our absolute confidence in the Mach 
team in the face of fabulous offers from OUR CLATHES 1 the U. 8, Automatic Pencil Sharpener: 
the American League. So Chance was ‘ a year wher 
made captain, and he began the task of ie ada aitined otieaa’ 
strengthening the team. In some way Rerdras ciieauaan 
Chance appears to know exactly what ' arn the bs 
players can do, and he sees plainer than | 
most managers the vaknesses of his own | 
club. | 
His first efforts were lirected toward 
strengthening the pitching department 
ind his first great acquisition was Mor needle point 
decai Brown. — Brown is unique among AULOMATIS Write for our 
ball players. The first finger of his right i Booklet ''A Saving 
aber ie gs oe eee ' Pointer. 
land is cut off below the knuckle. thy It tells ‘> ive 
middle finger is bent at the first joint al ay ee 
most at right angles from the rest of the i 
digit, and part of the little finger is gone, AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., 
ill because of pitching Rat: tog. far taka Dept. 2, Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., New York City 
i chopper when he was small. His muti 
lated hand has made him perhaps. the 
ee MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
Story of Three Ghostly Pitchers 
i ee luck of the Chicago club in seeur Stereopticons You Can Make 
ing good players appears to fall in P ¥ ee 
e 4 int 
even years, and in the same season that the Public 
Brown came three others of championship Nothing affords 
* 1 | . 
caliber were found, but none until late in better opportuni 
the season. To Huff belongs all the credit pol elo 
The story of Huff’s work that season read surprising!y v cos 
like a Sherlock Holmes adventure. espe oe ‘FIELD 18 LARGE,’ a Charckes, Pole 
I ectur ocal fie n ¢ 
cially his pursuit of three ghostly pitchers g ? Gathering Our “Entertainment 
teh; 1 a baie — olf ef | Supply Catalogue ¢ expla specia Sent Free. 
hich forms a sto se 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chicago 
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The story begins three vears before 
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This advertisement 
| shows as nearly as is pos- 
sible the exact mechanism 
| and the material that go 
to make up President 
Suspenders. A glance 
will show you 


The Give and Take 


Principle 


President Suspender 


GUARANTEE 
This definite 


makers’ guarantee 
is on every pair: 


“Satisfaction— 





The cords run through 
the little tubes so smoothly 
| that you wouldn’t know 

you had on_ suspenders 
except for the feeling of 
security. 


New pair—or 


Money back.” 








Price 50c 


Sold by all dealers or 
direct from maker postpaid 
on receipt of price. When: 


Durability 


Friction and strain are 
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what wear things out. The 
construction of these sus- 
penders, the high quality 
of elastic webbing, and the 
Give and Take action 
do away with all friction 
and strain. Therefore, 
Presidents last until you 
are ready to throw then 
away. 





















Every Pair GUARANTEED: 












ordering be sure to state 
preference as to weight, 
whether light, medium or 
heavy— mention color pre- 
ferred and state if extra 
length is desired. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON 


MF«u. CO. 
777 Main Street 
SHIRLEY MASS. 
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CRAVENETTE HATS 








Mallory Cravenette Hats have style. They 
are in demand by men who pride themselves on 
being correct in every detail of their apparel. 

They have quality—since 1823 Mallory Hats have held the 
highest reputation in the hat trade of the country. 

3esides— Mallory Cravenette Hats have what no other hat can 
have—the weather-proof quality gained by the famous Cravenetting 
process controlled absolutely by E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., for hats. 
This process does not change the texture of the material—but 
simply renders all Mallory Hats proof against rain and sun. They 
will not fade nor spot. They outlast all other hats. 
For sale by dealers everywhere, Derbies and Soft, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Write for free illustrated booklet on hat styles. 
E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc.,113 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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eo Process” 
ette Blades 


“New Process” GILLETTE blades will be on sale at all dealers after 
September |, 1908. 

These blades have been perfected after four years of research and 
experiment, and are the finest blades ever produced by anyone. 

They are made by newly-invented automatic machines which make all 
blades exactly alike in their remarkable keenness, durability and all desirable 
shaving qualities. 

With these blades you get the most delightful shaves you ever had, no 
matter how pleasant your previous experience with the GILLETTE has 
been, without stropping or honing. 

“New Process” blades have a high polish, rendering them easily cleaned 
and practically immune from rust. Twelve blades comprise a set and come 
packed in a handsome metal box. It is nickel-plated and seals itself her- 
metically every time it is closed. It is absolutely damp-proof in any climate, 
land or sea,—entirely sanitary and convenient. When empty it forms a 
convenient water-proof matchsafe. Retail price, ONE DOLLAR PER 
SET OF TWELVE BLADES. 

If your shaving is accomplished in some other way, it cannot be so sat- 
isfactory as the “Gillette Way,” and you will find it worth while to adopt 
the Gillette Razor with “New Process” blades instead. 

Standard set consisting of triple silver-plated razor, 12 “New Process” 
blades in leather, velvet-lined case, $5.00. Combination sets containing 
shaving accessories ranging in price from $6.50 to $50.00. 

At all hardware, cutlery, jewelry and sporting goods dealers. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 215 Times Bldg. BOSTON, 215 Kimball Bldg. CHICAGO, 215 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


NO STROPPING NO HONING )Reywqoye \S3 
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stunmer, When Ed Reulbach, a giant young 
ster, began pitching for Notre Dame Uni 
versity in Indiana. Reulbach is as near 
a physically perfect man, perhaps, as ever 
lived, and Huff had seen him use a won- 
derful assortment of curves and _ terrific 
speed against his college team and had 
marked him to watch. 

The following season, while scouring the 
underbrush for players, Hut? received re- 
ports again and again from Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, concerning a wonderful young 
pitcher who was playing there. and the 
reports were so promising that Huff 
planned to go there and see him. He did 
not reach Sedalia until the fall of 1903- 
a few days after Lawson, the pitcher, dis- 
appeared. Huff searched America for 
some clue to Lawson, but he had vanished, 
and no one knew where. 

Huff had wanted Lawson, and, losing 
him, watched Reulbach pitch for Notre 
Dame the next spring, with a view of get- 
ting him, but immediately after school 
closed Reulbach also disappeared, leaving 
no trace, 

Then Huff began to get reports from 
Montpelier, Vermont, about a sensational 
pitcher who was winning everything in 
the Green Mountain League. and whose 
name was Sheldon. The reports became so 
promising that Huff went to Montpelier to 
see the prodigy perform, and to his aston- 
ishment discovered that the three pitchers 
he had been pursuing were’ one—all Reul- 
bach under different names. Huff had to 
straighten out two contracts before he 
signed Reulbach and brought him back to 
Chicago in triumph, and there he has led 
the pitchers of the country in percentage 
of games won and lost for two years. Hof- 
man and Schulte were Huff’s other two 
“finds” for the year. 

The team was getting strong, but not 
steady. It fought hard for the pennant 
in 1905, but was beaten. During that 
summer Selee was sick, and he did things 
he would not have done had he been well. 
Having a team almost completed, he was 
kept from destroying it only by the in- 
sistence of Chance, backed up by Hart. 
Selee wanted to release Slagle because of 
a personal misunderstanding. He wanted 
to let Evers go, and asked one minor 
league manager to take him. He was 
anxious to get rid of Hofman, and even 
refused to. permjt him, to practise with 
the regular teg@mon: the) ball park. 


Chance Takes Hold 


N THE middle of the season Selee’s ill 

ness forced him to surrender control of 
the team, and Chance, who had been the 
real head of the team for months, was 
chosen by Hart as manager. 

The big, awkward youngster who had 
joined the team at West Baden seven 
years earlier, and had watched the team 
in the making, suddenly showed himself 


a great baseball leader. The day he took 
hold of the team he said: “We need 
pitchers. We must have a new third 


baseman, and a strong hitting outfielder 
before we can win a pennant.” 

Those who heard him were surprised. 
Casey was playing a fair third base and 
Maloney a sensational, if erratic, game in 
right, and was the idol of the crowd, yet 
Chance said they must go. 

The efforts to strengthen the team dur 
ing 1905 availed nothing, but after the 
season closed a new era dawned. Presi 
dent Hart sold the club to Charles Webb 
Murphy, a man of little experience in 
baseball, but with the good judgment to 
give Chance full power, and to follow his 
advice as far as playing and getting play 
ers was concerned. 

Chance then knew exactly the men he 
wanted. He was after four men—and 
three of them he secured. To get the first 
one he made one of the most spectacular 
deals ever made in baseball. 

The man he wanted was James Sheck 
ard of the Brooklyn team, who had led 
rather an adventurous career. The first 
“scout,” searching for talent, might have 
found him on November 23, 1878, in the 
cradle of a farmhouse in York County 


Pennsylvania. He played with the Co 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, Athletic club in 
1894, never having thrown a ball before 
and the following year he went to an 


independent club at Marietta, and to thi 
York club in the Pennsylvania Stat 
League in 1896. 

That summer was an exciting one for 


Sheckard, who played hop-scotch over the 
map all season The York team dis 
banded, and he went to Lancaster, which 
team sold him to Chambersburg in th 


Cumberland Valley League, and when that 
team disbanded he went to Portsmouth 


in the Virginia League. Brockton, Mas 
sachusetts, bought him in 1897, and there 
he was discovered by Brooklyn “seouts,” 
who purchased him in the fall. Brook 
Ivn kept him one vear, then after a year 
of exile in Baltimore, he returned to 


Brooklyn, where for the next three year 


he was considered one of the greatest 
players in the country. tis work be 
came indifferent after that, and managers 
thought he was retrograding. The trouble 
was he wanted to get with some other 
team—and Chance happened to know it. 

The trade Chance made to get Sheckard 
Was astounding. He gave outfielders Me 
Carthy and Maloney, third baseman Casey, 
and pitcher Briggs, with $2,000) added, 
for Sheckard. The Chicago patrons were 
dazed—but Chance was satisfied. At last 
he had completed the outfield. He swung 
Schulte to right, his natural position, put 
Sheckard in left, and with Slagle in cen 
ter was. satisfied that he had formed one 
of the fastest and best outfields that ever 
was put together. 


Filling Third Base 


NHANCE realized that third base must 
be filled, or his pennant hopes would 
filter away at that corner of the diamond. 
He knew the man he wanted and needed, 
The player he wanted was Harry Stein 
feldt, who was .playing indifferent ball 
with the Cincinnati team. ‘Steinfeldt was 
slow, but a heavy hitter—a good fielder 
and a wonderful thrower. He had played 
with Fort Worth, Texas, in 1896, been 
drafted to Detroit, where he played in 
1897, and purchased by Cincinnati in 
1898. At times he played good ball for 
Cincinnati, but never was rated as a top- 
notch player. Chance knew what Stein 
feldt could do and would do with the 
right treatment and the right team. He 
had played with Steinfeldt two winters in 
California, and knew and liked him—and 
in addition wanted Steinfeldt’s brains and 
baseball experience to aid him. Cincin 
nati was tired of him. The management 
Was anxious to make a trade. So Chance 
asked President Murphy to buy Steinfeldt, 
and Murphy went to Cincinnati, which 
had been his home for years. The stories 
about Steinfeldt that were told him made 
him rush back without the player. 

A few days later Murphy asked Chance: 

“What third baseman can we get?” 

“Steinfeldt,” said Chance. 

Murphy protested and argued, but went 
to Cincinnati again—and again returned 
without Steinfeldt, but with more stories, 
which he told to Chance. 

“Whom shall we get to play third?” 
he asked. 

“Steinfeldt,” remarked Chance quietly. 

Finally Murphy traded Weimar, a left- 
handed pitcher, for whom Chance had no 
use, for Sebring and Steinfeldt. 

The team was complete at last. The 
day Steinfeldt was signed, Chance quietly 
remarked that if he could add a little 
pitching strength the club would win the 
pennant. 

Meantime George Huff had been scout- 
ing for pitchers. Chance especially needed 
a left-hander to succeed Weimer. When 
Chance told Huff he wanted a left-hander 
Huff promptly named Jack Pfiester. 

Young men wanting to become ball 
players ought to read the history of Pfies- 
ter’s career. He is a dealer in live stock, 
having sold himself at least three times. 
His idea is to sign non-reserve contracts 
and sell himself at the end of the season 
instead of letting the club sell him to 
some one else. 

Next Chance got a hard-hitting second 
catcher to assist Kling, trading Pfeffer, 
a pitcher. and O'Neill, a catcher, for Pat 
Moran, who had been five years with the 
Boston club. 

There was just one more that Chance 
thought necessary. Cincinnati had a giant 
young pitcher named Overall, and the Cin- 
cinnati management believed he was no 
good. Chance had known him for years, 
and also knew that all the trouble with 
Overall was that the Cincinnati club was 
overworking him. He watched every op- 
portunity. and in June. 1906, proposed to 
trade Bob Wicker and $2.000 for Overall. 


Garry Herrman of Cincinnati jumped at 
the offer, and Chance secured one of the 
greatest pitchers in the world. 


Overcontfidence 


. a team was complete, and finished 


in every detail, and with the pitchers 


working like machines and the team play 
ing grand ball all year, the Cubs swept 
through the season of 1906 beating every- 
thing. and breaking all records for num 
ber of games won, taking 116 game ind 
losing only 36. 

so great is thew success and on 
fidence that when the world’s series came 
in the fall. the team which had been play 
ing carelessly ind sa result had fallen 
away in condition, met unexpect d « eat 
it the hands of Comiskey’s “White Stock 
ings > the American League team in ¢ 
cago. The defeat and the loss « the 
world’s championship was a stunning 
rhe \\ ite Stocking pitchers s mply 
stopped the Cubs at critical stages and the 
hits of the American Leagu our 

Chan letermined to regain h lost 
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A shapely, round toe destined to be most 
popular for this fall and next spring. No. 


2516—A Gun Metal Calf Shoe on our 
new HI TO last. 


Price $4.00 
If there is no local Crawford agent we will 
send a pair express prepaid for $4.25. 
Write for Booklet J. 
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@ Crawford Shoes possess certain unique points 
of merit which I know will appeal to YOU — if 
you are as particular about the shoes you Wear as 
| am about the shoes | make. J make Crawford 
Shoes! , | 
@ Let the Crawford Shoe dealer tell you why 
Crawford patented "Tredstrate" lasts mark a new 


era in shoe comfort—why Crawford "stay-up" 


box toes never "cave in" 


why only selected 
"bend" sole leather (cut from the firmest and 
closest fibred part of the hide) is used—and of 
the other Crawford features—all points of merit. 
@ Take my advice—see the local Crawford 
agent—learn more about Crawfords! 


@ CRAWFORD DEALERS—W hen talking Crawfords 
let the truth suffice. There are so many Crawford points 
of merit that exaggerations or misplaced adjectives are 








When retailers drop other 
brands and buy Crawfords 
instead, it is because of 
Crawford merit, Our agen- 
cies increased 116 %, in two 
years. Retailers write Dept. 
K, for our exclusive agency 


proposition. 


Crawford Shoes 
are Union Made 


unnecessary. 
Chibs be Essa 


President 


CHARLES A. EATON CO., Makers, Brockton, Mass. 
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Ea 4 Lather 
Like 
This 


The Healing Lather 


Healing because it contains G/ycer- 
ine, the well-known remedy for rough 
chapped skin, burns, cuts or abrasions. 

Healing because it contains Cocoa- 
nut Oi/—skin tood and cleanser, which 
cleans out the pores, preventing irri- 
tation and soreness. 

Healing because it is antiseptic. 


BERSET 


Shaving Cream Soap 


is an almost instantaneous beard softener. It 
works up quickly into a full, rich, creamy 
lather that will not dry on the face. 

It contains no free alkali to parch the skin 
and irritate the pores. 

It never causes that dry, drawn feeling— 
sore smarting chins—close shave rashes. 

You never need creams or lotions after shav- 
ing—your razor cuts more smoothly without 
pulling—You can shave closer, more quickly, 
more comfortably than you ever did before. 

Put up in collapsible tubes holding enough 
for 200 shaves. 25 cents a tube at all dealers’. 


For Shampooing Berset Cream leaves the 
scalp invigorated and the hair soft and silky. 


Send 2-cent stamp for free sample tube, et 
month’s shaving. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Sales Office Main Office, Factory and Laboratory 
5204 Metropolitan Tower 59 Ferry Street 
New York City Newark, N. J. 





| honors. His team was complete, and all 


| But Fraser, after nearly twenty years of “WP pittington™ 





| ATER Chance purchased Zimmerman, a 
4 


| finished 1907 with another easy National 


| ing matches, and when the season closed 


| world’s championship was won after 
| talent, selected at such great cost of time, 


going fellow is just the same as when he 


| first joined the team. Every player in We insure all KREMENTZ Buttons 


| and if you are you will take care of your 


| spent in getting it together, and then only 





he had to worry about was to fortify it 
against all possible accidents. The first 
fortification he erected was Charles Cooper 
Fraser, known to every city in America as 
“Chick.” Why Chance wanted Fraser was 
another puzzle, as most of the managers 
thought the veteran was near the end of 
his long and interesting career. He is a 
Chicago product, and started his career 
with the West End Juniors in the Boys’ 
League in 1888, as pitcher and outfielder, ’ ! 


pitching, developed a “spit ball” that made 
him one of the most successful pitchers of 
the season. 

With his pitching stat? complete, Chance 
fortified by taking on emergency men, and 
he chose another veteran, “Del” Howard, 
a player whose career covers America, 
Howard was helping to win football and 
baseball championships for Oak Ridge In- 
stitute in North Carolina when “Dummy” 
Taylor was a senior in typewriting and 
Bob Wicker a student of penmanship. 
Also the team made Oak Ridge famous and 
won everything it met, both in baseball 
and football. 
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Chance’s Heart-to-Heart Talks 


utility man who hits hard. Chicago 








League championship. Then he got his 
revenge against the American League. 
For a month before the end of the Na- 
tional League season he put his team 
through the most strenuous preparations 
ever given a baseball club. For ten hours 
a day the ball park was the scene of hard 
practise, running races, wrestling and box 


the team met Detroit in perfect condition 
and faster than it ever had been. 

The first game was a tie—and after that 
the Cubs won as they pleased, taking four 
games in succession. 

The end was attained at last. The 








means that if a 


Krementz Collar Button 


twenty vears of effort. is broken or damaged from any cause, 


But, with all this array of baseball you can take it to the nearest dealer who 


is authorized to exchange it for a new one 


Free of Cost 


money, and thought, the real team is 
Chanee. The big, good-natured, easy 


the club would do anything for him, know- 
ing he will do anything he asks one of 
his men to do. Chance is hot-headed and 
strict on the ball field, and never men- 


because they are so well made that not 
one in ten thousand ever breaks. Solid 
gold and rolled plate, at all dealers. Send 




















tions, after a game, what has happened tor Booklet «*Story of Collar Button.’’ 
| during it. His sy stem of managing a club Krementz & Co., 46 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
is to get decent, intelligent players—to 
tell them what he wants, and rely upon 
them to carry out his plans. If they do| sy . 
not, he does not want them. He released ™ ) 
| | OW ards 


one good pitcher because he was sent home! £ 
to practise for a Sunday game and failed | | 


( and Price Tickets 





to report to the park for practise. i S 
His plan of campaign is simple. In] \ ' THAT SELL MERCHANDISE 
| tne spring he makes a little talk to | ‘ cA «(Cz ere a ts and show cart - 
" : Thi * 4 . ~~ . s iC ( to the attractiveness o 
the players. This is what he said this Se ats. your goods and window displays 
vear: “ean % Our customers find our artistic 
“Fellows. let’s get out and hustle and cards sell goods. 
we'll win. We're not out there lone. and | Yearsofexperience designing high grade show cards 
‘ ’ z , i i and price tickets have won us a reputation as the 
let’s work hard while we are. We're get- | originators of newest, cleverest ideas. Our designs 
ting good money, so let’s show we appre | add value to your merchandise. Cards sold blank 
ciate ‘it 7 or lettered. New Catalog K sent free to any dealer. 
: " 5 P will send sample package of 16 differ 
“IT expect you fellows to give me the | For 25 cents cnt desizne. The dont will be deducted 
| bes eas : | from the first regular order, Write and ask us any questions 
est you ve got. J regarding designs for your individual needs 
“As to rules—don't drink in the morn- | WE ALSO MAKE ALL KINDS OF SIGNS 


ing. The ( hicago club signed you because 
we gave you credit for being intelligent. 


CHAS. E. MAIER, Inc. xtwanx. ‘N° 


ENNEN S ‘atcun 
Yi 





selves. You'll last longer. After the game 
you can drink beer if you want it. [ sup 
pose you know when you've got enough. 


If you haven't got the price of the drink 
telephone me and VII buy. 
“Oh, say. | forgot. Be in bed at mid 


night. and get up when your're called | 
at S.30 


PRICKLY HEAT, 










*Let’s go a ‘e hare is season.” sre at 
ct ‘the piesa = nga ng the pennant 3 
team that holds the world’s championship. 9 of the skin. 


Removes all odor of perspiration, De- 

lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, of 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, KJ. 


At least half a million dollars have been 






Selee’s luck. the keen judgment of Hart 
































and Huff. and Chance’s knowledge of wi 
players, and his judgment as to the kind LOOKING 
|} of men he wanted and their dispositions, 
sade i pon | AHEAD? 
| 
| Weak Spots in Near-Champions | lf oxic al vantant 
Oo, a \ t ‘ 
)y UT winning a world’s championship last of today’s opportuni- 
) year does not win a National League | ties for the merchant 
| pennant this season. Seven other clubs are farmer, fruit gre 
| ind Dusiness man 
| stri oe t verfect se ) og 
riving t pert ba ball-playing ma leuk dee Meaitie 
chines such as Chance put together, ind Coast | ension of the 
some of them need only a few smoothe 
" , > , Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
running cogs to do it If Pittsbure should . 
7 me D riptive Books F F. A. M r, G. P. A. « ‘ 
| have the good fortune to discover a first —— 
| 
|} baseman and another Kling: if New York 
|} should stumble upon a second Mathewson 
hortstoy o can hit as well as field 
1 second baseman who ean hit as well as E 
1) | nal Iso a and a left fielder ) , = 
tte mel , f Phil 
ri the machine; if Phila: | NEW BOOK FREE 
nid find a center fielder 0 This book air ts of Mechanical Move nd Tells al 
ke lead off the battine lists. ther ny about PATENTS “What to Invent for Pr tend How Sel! « Patent 
F let ; \ O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat Attys., 918 F St., Washington, 0. 
ould be complete a, 
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How to Tell 
a Good Collar 









Country 
No.1. Low 
Club No.2. Medium 
Three No. 3. Higher 


Heights 


os main thing is to get 
a stout hand-made col- 
lar as against a machine- 
made collar. 


Corliss-Coon 
Collars ‘323 


merit your stated preference by 
their individuality and lasting style— 
the result of superior hand work- 
manship. 

Charge your memory with ‘‘Cor- 
liss-Coon’’—‘‘Hand-made’’ against 
the nexttime you buy. You can ‘‘tell 
a good collar’’ by the name Corliss, 
Coon—your best assurance of hand 
workmanship. 

Discriminating furnishers every- 
where sell Corliss-Coon Collars 

Or we sell them direct by mail. 

Write for our Style Book — worth 

while—sent free. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. T, Troy, N. Y. 








After the Razor 


nothing is so soothing and cooling to the 


skin as Lehn & Fink's Talcum Powder. 


It hasasmoothness and softness of its own. 


Lehn a Fink’s 


Talcum Powder 


is put up in large 5-inch glass jars which 
are sold by druggists at 25c. Nearly all 
drugyists have it 
—the rest can 
easily get it for 
you. 


Free 
Sample 


that will enable 
you to learnby / 
actual use the ( 
superiority of 
this powder, 
sent upon re- 
quest 


LEHN & FINK 
119 William St. 
New York 
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Perfect “Mae” 
For All Comes Next 
Seasons the Flesh 


An article that careful dressers 
buy repeatedly must be superior. 














That’s the story of the P ARIS 

rter,. One man writes: “* 
een waiting +s years for this 

te 

dealer is sold out, send 
4, vents for mer erized vr 0) 
The only shaped ts for silk Money ts ack if you 
and fitted garter are not enthusiasti ally satisfied 
1A STEIN & CO., 160 Center Ave., Chicago 











t TISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’s 











| taken by at 


itis, they are giving Chicago the hardest | 
fight the team ever has had. | 

Disaster has followed the world’s cham- | 
pions all season. Illness and injuries, re- 
sulting mainly from the fierceness with 
which the national game now is played, 
have weakened them until recently, and 
the constant changing of the team broke 
up its machine-like play. The number of 
accidents that have befallen Chance’s ath 


letes since the opening of the season shows | 
how desperate the battles for baseball su- | 


premacy have become. Tinker, exercising 


in his room, struck his hand against a 
light fixture and cut it open, and Tof- 


man was injured in the same way just at 
the start of the season. Chance first in- 
jured a foot, then sprained his back, then 
later disjointed a finger on his throwing 
hand. Hofman dislocated a knee. Slagle 
sprained an ankle. Kling’s thumb almost 


was torn off by a foul. Moray Was cut 
down by Abbaticchio’s spikes, and blood 
poisoning ensued. Overall tore the ten- 


dons of his back fielding a hard drive and 
was unable to pitch for over a month. 
Twice deaths in his family took Brown 
away from his club on the eve of impor- 
tant Evers wrenched one ankle 
and developed a stone bruise on the other, 
A bottle of ammonia exploded in Sheck 
ard’s eves. Schulte strained 


series. 


himself in | 


the groin and was in hospital a month. | 


Howard, Marshall, and Zimmerman were 
hurt in two games. 
A Run of Hard Luck 

AT ONE time Kling, Moran, and Mar- 

shall, all the catchers, Overall, Fra 
ser, Brown, and Reulbach, Chance, Evers. 
Steinfeldt. Schulte. Zimmerman. Sheck- 
ard, Slagle. and Howard all were on the 


hospital list. 

From the start of the season every man 
ager admitted that Chicago was the team 
to beat if his club was to win the pennant. 
Seeing Chance’s machine crippled, every 
club in the league made special efforts to 


pull Chicago down. Each club saved its 
best pitchers to pit against the Cubs. They 


succeeded finally in dragging the cham- 
pions out of first place. 

And still the fan asks: ‘Why ‘don’t 
they go out and get a new second base- 
man? That’s what this team needs.” 


e+ + & 


Brickbats and 
Bouquets 


Kind Words and Bitter Spoken 
by Editors, Subscribers, and 
Readers, Regular and 
Occasional, About 
Collier's 


“CINCINNATI, OFTO. 
much interested in ‘The 
Making of an Actress,’ and while 
story sometimes rang true, yet again it 
seemed hardly plausible. but at any rate 
if the authoress is really ‘down and out, 
I think she had better stick to literature. 
as the was the most absorbing 
CoLLIER’s ever published. If the authoress 
had only given some names and dates so 
she could be identified, as if the tale is 
true, Belasco or the Shuberts are missing 
the opportunity of a lifetime! They cer- 
tainly need actresses like her. 

“THe UNKNOWN GENUIS’ 


+ 


“The muck-rakers of the American press 
from New York to the 
made these three men [Senator Albert J. 
Hopkins, Speaker Joseph G. Cannon. Rep 
resentative Howard M. Snapp] their spe- 
cial targets. Taking their cue from Cot- 
LIER’S magazine, numerous publishers who 
have a taste for scandal have vilified these 
public men of Illinois, particularly Sena 
tor Hopkins and Speaker Cannon.” 


i) shave heen 


series 


ADMIRER.” 


—Elgin (Il.) Courier. 
+ 
“i have just finished reading your 
article on Ankeny of Washington. It is 


indeed a pleasure as well as a 
necessity to find an article as 
dled and the points so clearly 
this one. 

“WILLIAM B. 


positive 
well 


POWER, 
+ 


“NASHVILLE, 

“It may interest vou to 
since the publication of Mr. 
which contained the 
drastic action ag: 
least 
part of the 


Seattle. Wash.” 


TENN 
that 
article 
Levv’s 


learn 
Irwin’s 
exposé of 
1inst that gin 

three 
article 


gin 
has been 
Southern 


relating to the gin 


cities, 


The 


was copied by a local paper and placed 
on its front page for two days In a 
short time a number of dealers in Nash 


I 











the | 


Mississippi have | 


han- | 
put as in | 











Get a Razor that 
Strops (Sharpens) 


“I say the AutoStrop is the greatest of them all 
for with all the attempts to ring changes into Safety 
Razors, no means of stropping the blade successfully 
had been accomplished until lately 

Until the AutoStrop came out.” 

“*Stropping is the only known means by which you 
can get a new, sharp edge for each shave.” 

““There’s no razor or NO BARBER can give as 
clean, as cool or as smooth a shave the second or third 
time as the first without stropping.”” 

“That's why I strop my razor for each and every shave 

that’s why | say—‘get a Razor that strops’— why | 
claim the “AutoStrop to be the greatest of them all." "* 


Auto Strop RATOR Stopslisel 


Therefore, the AutoStrop places in your hand an expert mechanical barber. 
The stropping arrangement is a part of the razor frame—not a part to 











put on or take off, but a self-contained fixed part the strop runs through— 
a few draws back and forth and the sweetest of shaving edges is the result. 

This same stropping part exposes the blade to wipe clean after shaving, 
or to insert a new blade—without taking anything apart, without un- 
screwing anything, without any trouble at all. 

* * * 

You strop (sharpen) the AutoStrop in less time than it takes to insert 
a new blade in any other Safety Razor. 

And you are not out of pocket for new blades every now and then, 
because an AutoStrop blade stands good indefinitely. 

The shaving question, dear reader, furnishes a variety of obstacles and 
it takes a good sort of razor to provide against them all. 

But, if you are a man with a wiry, tough beard 
and a tender skin—there is no surer relief for you 
under the sun than an AutoStrop Safety Razor. 

You can experiment with the AutoStrop without 
risk—your money back if you want it. 





Complete 
Outfit 
Price 
$5.00 


With 12 

All the best Hardware, Drug and General stores have it~-any of whom Auto- 

are willing to hand you the AutoStrop Safety Razor on 30 days’ Free Trial. - Php 2t 4 

If you can’t get it in your locality, write us— Horsehide 

at any rate, write for our little Booklet. Tacthos 

AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Ave., New York "23% 





“The man who neglects to keep himself presentable is apt to neglect other things, — 
the cloud on his linen or the scratch on his face may extend to his conscience.” 


—AUTOSTROP MAXIM. 


























STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT! | 


THE IMPROVED | 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“MME The Name is oul 


on every loop—Be sure e 
it’s there / iP 
cusHIONT Nig More Flat Tires 


ffi LASP to take away the pleasure of automobiling 
if you have the Dayton Airless. Look 


LIES CL. TO THE 
LEG—NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS,NOR UNFASTENS 
Worn All Over The World 

Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25e, 
3 Mailed on receipt of price. 





CUSHION 


just like pneumatics, will wear many times 
as long and all the time you have no fear 
of punctures, blowouts or other tire trouble. 
Exact scientific and severe road tests show 
them fully as resilient as pneumatics. 
Easily applied to any standard clincher rim. 

Send for free be one that shows the tire 
construction, the guarantee, and 
you prices. 


GEORGE FROST CO, 
Boston, Mass. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 

REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘wommmunt! 


gives 





The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 1202 Kiser St., Dayton, Ohio 








Save Half on Your Suit or Overcoat! 


a 
To young men between 17 and 60:—Send a post card at once for our fall clothing samples 
and self-measurement blank ous are FREE! They will reach you by return mail! 


fashion sheet 
Order your fall suit or 


overcoat from us and if we don’t convince you that we can make you a smart, up-to-date, high-class and exclu 
sive suit or overcoat f¢ wr half your regular tailor’s price, you don’t have to mare We take all the risk of fitting 
and pleasing you If ir goods are not precisely what we claim and altogether satisfactory, send them back t 


us at our expense. We pay express charges both ways. 


LIVINGSTON, The Tailor, Dept. 15, SOUTH BEND, IND. 














First and Original Motor Buggy 
$250 “‘SUCCESS”” AUTOMOBILE 





ATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoOIENTIFIO AMPRICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥, 


NY) 


pequajeg 














nc.. St. Louis, Mo. 


: \ ft des 
SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO Brancn Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





IN ANSWERING MENTION COLLIER’S 35 


THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE 











It’s because of the fact that the hat is the most conspicuous part 
of man’s attire that he should exercise greater judgment in its selection 
than any other article of apparel. 

It’s safe to buy a Hawes, von Gal Hat because quality of 
materials, workmanship, style, fit and finish are doubly guaranteed by 
dealer and maker. 

The new Hawes, von Gal Hats for Fall and Winter offer a 
wide latitude of choice in style. No matter what your hat requirements, 


there is Hawes, von Gal Hat exactly suited to your face, your 
figure and your fancy. Ask your dealer. Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 


We are Makers Celebrated $3.00 


of the Milles Hat 


If not af your local dealer's, write for our new Fall and Winter Style Book ““F .’* We will 
fill your order direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
size, your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


fianres, yo Gal 


FACTORIES: 1178 Broadway, New York 
DANBURY, Connecticut 


Wholesale Offices: 
CHICAGO BOSTON | 








El rincipe 4 Gales 


Havana 
Cigars and Cigarettes 


For 65 Years the Standard 


They are today the 
best known and most 


Cork Tip 


Do Not Stain the Fingers 


Bice 10c per box of 10 Pestora! 
popular of high-class | (White: “Everywhere” (Brown) 





Havana Cigars, and en- 
joy the largest sales of 
any brand of Havana 
cigars in the world. 


In Cedar wood boxes 
containing 50 for 50 cents, i 
or 100 for $1.00. Also 
the large, new, “King Ed- 
ward” size, price 20 cents 
per box of 10. 

If not on sale at your 
dealer’s we will supply you 
direct on receipt of price. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Made in all sizes and 
shapes. Price, from 3- 
for-25c to 50c each. 
Sold everywhere. 

















Give the Book-lover a PLACE  “'» victim in te story sitters trou | 


for His Books 










Write for 
Free Viking 
Book 


Skandia Furniture Co., Dept. 59, Rockford, IN. 


ANSWERING i ' EM 


LLIER 





| diced article on the saloon problem [ ever 





ville and Memphis were brought before | 
the police courts of those cities and fined 
the limit for exhibiting obscene goods for 


sale, the charges being based on the Levy 
label that Mr. Irwin so strongly referred 
to. In Chattanooga a dealer was ar- 


rested and deprived of his license on the 


same charge. A number of bottles of 
Levy's gin have been confiscated, and the 
erstwhile dealers are returning the rest 





to the makers. To-day it is not possible | 
to buy it in Tennessee. | 
“HAROLD P. SHALLCROSS.” 
+ 
“Sr. Louts, Mo. ° 

“I think the article entitled ‘My Sa- If you like 
loow by a liquor dealer of Arizona, i 3 
published in COLLIER’s of August 22, ts the comfort, you ll 
hest article ever written on the liquor A 
( stio 4 o ave given ji 2 4H . 
juestion. You ought to have given it the like Duotold. 
first prize in “The Saloon in Our Town 
contest. It is brief and to the point, and It’s cotton inside—smooth as 


Al 


Is 


at the same time very comprehensive. 
though written by a saloon-keeper, 
undoubtedly the most fair and 


cream to the skin. Wool out- 
side—or cotton or silk or silko 
line—as you choose. 

The air-space between 


it 
unpreju 
the 





read. It should be read by every person fabrics ventilates them and 
. . mr . « 
in America. The writer must be an un- } keeps you evenly warm. 
liscovered genius. 
. lg rofc 
Yours very truly, 
“Wa. G. CuRisty.” aof O 
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“LITTLE 


Health Underwear 


ARK. 


LOCK, 


“Your recent letter concerning Governor Is better than wool. There 
John Johnson of Minnesota is one of the are no prickling fibers to worry 
most inspirational bits of biographical you. It doesn’t thicken up and 


overheat you. Better than 
heavy cotton because the mois- 
ture is carried away. 


literature it has been my good fortune to 
read in some time. and it should be placed 


in the possession ‘of every youth of the a 

land Q saa Wa it M a) Atis light and elastic andeasy. The 
anes SIDNEY ARREN MASE. scientific modern underwear for mod- 
ern men. Don’t let any old-granny 

+ idea kee p you out ot it 
’ : Duofold fabrics are thoroughly 

*ForrT Worn. Texas shrunk before cutting. 
“Many of us feel like reading nearly Sizes and fit are positively guaran- 
evervthing in a fearless hiiiheteis = teed. Your money back if you want it. 
. = a ariess, progressive jouw Made in various weights and shades, 
nal, as vours is. and on the side of the single garments and union suits for 
people all the time. IT am pleased with men, + pe and entldren. $1 and 

° , . - ) ar¢ ye garment. 

the absence in last week’s issue of the bat Ne ora diearks doesn’t sell Duofold, 
nonsense of ‘Letters from a Japanese write tous. We'll tell you who does. 


Ask for the Duofold booklet, of 


Schoolboy.’ T never could understand how 
: underwear facts you ought to know. 


such trash found its way in your columns 



































| know of no other journal that presents Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
the a geen ng ng re a clear Frankfort, N. Y. 
pointed way—. e.. ‘The Saloon as now . 
Conducted in America’—as you do. Robischon & Peckham Co. 
“eg M. Siti.” Selling Agents 
$ : 349 Broadway, New York 
} JZ ea Look for this 
“COLLIER’S WEEKLY has mellowed a “Lo / label 
xood deal since the national conventions. | 
It is not so cock-sure of anything. It is | 
not so vituperative. It is hedging for 
popularity now. It has seen the folly of | 
its vicious attacks on parties and persons.” GET THE |S 
Elkhart (Ind.) Rerieiw 
+ | Facts 
“Conan Dovle must have felt that it was 
a shame to take the money for his Sher ABOUT THE SW 
lock Holmes story in the current number SELF-STARTING SIX-CYLINDER 
of one of our weeklies.” 
—New York Erening Nun WIN | ON SIX 
+ Our page advertisements in current magazines tell 
“Downers Grove. Ir some of them. Cur catalog tells more. Write today. 
“Epirork CoLuirerR’s WEEKLY: 48 H.P. 5 passenger car $3000 
“Have vou time to listen to a word of | 60 H.P. 7 passenger car $4500 
appreciation? In nearly every issue of The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
the ‘National Weekly’ I find one or more 
aviteles for which. 1 scene to me. your BEREA ROAD N.W., CLEVELAND, 0., U.S.A. | 
readers ought to feel particularly grate | 
ful. Please do not consider me one of 
those curious individuals who take this A copy of the new book of 
method of getting their names in print. 
[ think this is my first offense. COLLIER ART PRINTS 
“The immediate cause of this outburs 
was the article on ‘Making Cripples ote contains 132 reproductions 
Dodging Taxes which appeared some : ; . : 
weeks ago. I restrained my impulse to | the work of Parrish, Pyle, Remington, Frost, 
write vou the evening T read the article Penfield and the foremost American artists. 
thinking there might he more along the A feature olf the book this year is a series 
same line later: but I have seen no an ot a eae , Kenate slveches 
nouncement that would indicate your pur- | of tull-page pictures and intimate sket 
pose to further illustrate the particular of the artists themselves. 
oh of jntria iniustice trom which | ey 15 cee we send you this bok 


Prepaid and Rebate the 15 cents with 





your first purchase of one dollar or more 























: “— : in, ay 
aie the. wom - peoenl a or || | P. F. Collier & Son, 412 W. 13th St., New York 
can be so easily and thoroug rhly mitigated = 
along the lines advocated in your edi Z 
torials on the subject of employer's lia The 
bility ind with so little relative cost to 
society as a whole that to permit the 
situation to remain unaltered is atrocious 
| hope you will find time and can spare 
pace to push this subject farther 
Pwenty vears experience on thy 
treets and in the factories of Chica 
convinces me that your writer know his 
ub ject Yours sincerely 
IRW M. How 
MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS | 
In selecting a f for the b n't expe 
I i é Borden's Eagle 
Bra 1c 1 iM i nfa Booklet and club offer request 
— me —s er : es 4 a Sanitary Pipe Co., 116 § Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
4 } lr er al ce } wags ) aa ; sas — 
o a ' THESE ADVERTISKMENT KASK MENT Lee's 
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Shirts || A @ \Pek\ Shirts 


$4.00 50% 
and upward T5¢ 3 
theGarment theGarment 
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| GOOD SHIRT begins and ends with Fit. All else is subordinate 


/ to that. Men who patronize the custom shirt-maker do so, because 


{ they could not—hitherto—obtain a perfectly fitting garment, ready- 


to-wear. “EMPEROR” and “PRINCELY” Shirts denote in 
every detail “the custom touch” and “they fit royally.” 


The materials are of the finest quality, wear-resisting and thoroughly shrunk. None but fabrics woven by 
standard mills at home and abroad, are used. The cut—and mark this well—is generously full, so that each shirt 
is true in “balance,” unerring in “drape” and perfectly proportioned. 





No sagging across the shoulders; no crumpling over the bosom; no “bunching” under the arms; no wrinkling 
of the sleeve; no loose threads or dropped stitches anywhere. Buttons stay on; stitches hold fast; fronts lie flat; 
cuffs do not become saw-edged. They are perfect from fabric to laundry. 


“EMPEROR” and “PRINCELY” Shirts are cut coat-fashion or “regular” in the selfsame materials, 
patterns and colorings of the best custom garments. More than nine hundred exclusive designs to choose from. 
Nearly all dealers sell them. Ask yours for them by name and look for a fac-simile of either of the labels pictured 
above on the neckband of’ every garment. Firmly refuse to accept a substitute. Only “EMPEROR” and 


“PRINCELY” Shirts insure to you an unerring fit. A beautiful style-guide “A” to Shirt Correctness, charmingly 
illustrated in colors, sent free, if you write for it. 












































| : SZ 
IMPANY 302-504 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Also Makers of ‘‘Jack-Rabbit’’ Shirts 
Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States. Established 1862. 
<< _ cue & 
Stamatis WO © 
































IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'’S 





J 
“The growing popularity of union 
suits with men is the talk of the cloth- 


ing and furnishing goods trade, 


The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced — | 


Munsing Union Suits 


Munsing Union Suits Are What You Have Been 


Looking For In Underwear 


Garments that are not too high 
priced—that are fine in quality— 
that fit and cover the form perfect- 
ly, and that improve in appearance 
and feeling after each trip to the 
laundry—garments that wear like 
iron, and do not irritate the skin— 
garments that are right from start 
to finish— 


100 PER CENT RIGHT 


Munsing Union Suits are made 
by people who know how. The 
mammoth, modern, model, Mun- 
sing mills are equipped to make 
fine fabrics at low cost. Twenty- 
one years of experience back of 
each garment. Each garment care- 
fully examined. Only perfect gar- ; 
ments put out under the Munsing : 
brand. 


Worn with complete satis- 





faction by several million 





most particular Americans. 





A Daily Production of 20,000 | 
Munsing Garments Required | 








to Supply the Rapidly Increas- 





ing Popular Demand. 





How splendidly they fit, how 
well they wash, how long they { 
last, how little they cost, how much [ 
solid comfort and satisfaction they , 
give, you will never know until 
you treat yourself to the enjoy- 
ment of underclothing yourself the 
Munsing way. 





Leading merchants in nearly 3,000 
of the larger towns and cities of 
the country carry Munsing Union 
Suits in stock. 


If your dealer is unable to sup- 
ply you, send for a Munsing Style 
Book and samples of all the differ- 
ent Munsing fabrics. Address 








Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory, 
Durable, Comfortable, Inexpensive. Knitting Company 


289 Lyndale Avenue N., Minneapolis 


The Northwestern 





Two dainty Munsing doll’s vests 
one pink, one blue-sent upon re- 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps. 





ey 


Why these 


Hose 


Must wear 
sSLx months 


Without a Hole, Rip or Tear 
EVERWEAR Hosiery for men and 


women is known as “The Hose with the 
Real Guarantee.’ And this guarantee 1s 
absolute. If a hole develops in any pair 
within six months, a new pair will be given 
you free. But we know you will not be 
bothered with returning a single pair, be- 


cause they will live the life of the guarantee. 






























size toa 
colors as 


Egyptian Cotton—$2.00 a box. 
Colors, black, black with white 
feet, and tan. 

Silk liske——light weight—$3.00 a 
Colors, black and tan. 


Both covered by the same positive, 


box. 


six-months’ 


Ladies who experience trou- 
ble in obtaining perfect fit- 
ting, non-irritating hosiery, 
will find in Everwear 
genuine comfort 


as 



























In boxes of six pairs only—one 


For 


Ladies 


box—solid or assorted 


desired. 


guarantee. 


well as 
economy. 





Hosiery 





For Men 


In boxes of six pairs only. 


sired. 





Silk _ lisle 


a box. 


Colors, 


champagne. 


guarantee. 


weal. 
take 


One size to 
a box—solid or assorted colors as de- 
Egyptian Cotton—two weights 
—light and medium—$2.00 a box. 
Colors, black, black with white feet, 
blue, steel gray, light and dark tan. 
light weight 


the risk. 












$3.00 
black, blue, 


light and dark gray, tan and 


Both covered by the same 
positive, six-months’ 


Men who are hard 
on sox should try 
a box of Ever- 


We 
all 





Department 12 


EVERWEAR Hosiery is made to wear 
where the comes most. Extra 
strength is given to the heel and toe by a 
special knitting process, which does not 
allow these parts to become bulky or stiff, 
and thereby cause discomfort to the wearer. 
There 


chafe the feet. 


wear 


are no seams or rough places to 


And then this hosiery 
material throughout. 


y is made of the finest 
¢ It is knit to conform to 
the foot without wrinkle or crease. In short, 
it will hold its shape, retain its size, and color, 
and feel comfortable no 


matter how 


washed. 


hard the 


wear or how often 


Think what this means to Six months 
of guaranteed hose comfort without darn or an 


noyance, 


Vou. 


Read full description and prices in the 
circles. ‘Then order six pairs of your dealer today. 
Remember th 


ie name EVERWEAR. If your dealer | 


them, he can get them for you Otherwise, send us | 


Send for our interesting t | ««An Everwear 


Everwear Hosiery Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I LLIER'’S 








